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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


—— PresiDENT’s Message to Congress was not likely 
in present circumstances to be an important document. 
If President Garriz.pD had lived he would have expressed 
nearly the same meaning in slightly different language. 
It had been foreseen that the present Government would 
sustain in reference to the Panama Canal the pretensions 
of Mr. Buame, who indeed is still Secretary of State. 
Since the issue of Mr. Brarne’s Circular Despatch, his 
Government seems to have been reminded that the 
Cuayton-Bu.wer Treaty, in which the principle of a joint 
guarantee was distinctly recognized, is dated four years 
later than the Columbian Treaty, which, if it had stood 
alone, could not have affected the rights of third parties. The 
PRESIDENT now states that negotiations have been instituted 
for the repeal of the clauses in the CLayton-BuLwer Treaty 
which conflict with the recent American claim. In a formal 
communication to Congress he could not conveniently 
explain the grounds on which he asks for a concession on 
the part of England which would introduce an unneces- 
sary innovation into international law. There is no 
reason, except the assumed supremacy of the United 
States over the whole American continent, for the exclu- 
sion of Euro Powers from a share in the Panama 
tee. The territories of the Union are separated by 
hundreds of miles on both coasts from the Isthmus which 
is to be pierced; and it must be remembered that England 
also has vast dominions on the shores of the Atlantic and 
Pacific and in the Gulf of Mexico. The exclusive 
guarantee looks too much like a claim to keep the key of 
@ passage which will become one of the most important 
communications in the world. The exclasive and narrow 
commercial policy of the United States suggests a sus- 
icion that an exclusive control over the Canal might be 
used for the purpose of imposing differential duties. It 
seems that the Columbian Government has not hitherto 
assented to the American proposals; but the Presipent 
adds that the Columbians will be disposed to enter into 
fresh negotiations. 
In all other respects the external relations of the United 
States furnish the Presipent with grounds for undisturbed 
complacency. The friendship between America and 
France has been cemented by the centenary celebration 
of their common victory, to which Germany contributed 
by the visit of the descendants of a soldier of fortune who 
served in the revolutionary war. The present Govern- 
ment of Germany has complied with the requisitions 
of the American Government in the matter of emi- 
a who have acquired rights of citizenship. The 
iendship between the Uni States and the Russian 
Empire is undisturbed, though friendly remonstrances 
against the persecution of American Jews have still not 
produced the desired effect. The general harmony of 
nations includes even England, in consequence of a recent 
exchange of courteous Offices. The sympathy which was 
felt’ and during the illness of Mr. GarFigLp 
seems really to have been appreciated by the American 
people, and the Presipent deserves personal credit for the 
good taste and feeling of the compliment which he 
ma to England at the close of the Yorktown celebration. 
e Americans cannot perhaps be held responsible for the 
meetings of Land Leaguers and Fenians, or for the 
felonious plots which are announced against English life 
and property ; but it is to be pranserthe. grat the model 


State of the Union was represented at a Land League 
meeting by the Governor of Massachusetts, and the model 
city by the Mayor of Boston. It is natural that the tone 
of the Presidential Message should be cheerful, as far as it 
deals with the exemption of the Republic from foreign 
complications. The despatch of special missions to com- 
pose the quarrel between Peru and Chili scarcely forms an 
exception to the general tranquillity. Abroad, as well as 
at home, the United States enjoy the proverbial felicity 
of countries without a history. The advantage which has 
generally belonged to insignificant States is now shared by 
the richest and perhaps the most powerful of civilized 
communities. The domestic portions of the Presipznt’s 
Message sound like common forms. The questions which 
really interest American politicians are not suited to a 
formal and conventional statement. 
_ In the United States politics have, except on extra- 
ordinary occasions, become a game of which the object is 
to produce artificial excitement, or they resolve themselves 
into personal intrigues. The issues which are raised are 
so insignificant as to be indiscernible to foreigners, though 
they provide occasion for much apparent activity. The 
anxiety with which the Presipent’s Message is said to 
have been awaited was caused only by the doubt whether 
he would continue General GarFiELD's policy, which con- 
sisted in alliance with Mr. Buarne against Mr. ConkLING, 
Mr. Cameron, and General Grant. It is not known that 
any of the rival candidates for power differ from one 
another in opinion; though several of them possess con- 
siderable energy and ability. Mr. Conxzina, like other 
American politicians, is an opponent of Free-trade. Mr. 
Buaine attended the late Tariff Convention for the pur- 
of approving the project of imposing duties, not 
‘or purposes of revenue, but as a protection to domestic 
industry. The distinction between Republicans and 
Democrats is scarcely more perceptible than the line which 
divides the Republican factions, All parties find that the 
manufacturers are better worth courting than the con- 
sumers, who, indeed, for the most part offer no opposition 
to the fiscal system which is maintained at their expense. 
No domestic question of importance is likely to be raised 
in the present Congress, and all American politicians are 
of the same mind in respect of foreign affairs. Whether 
Mr. Biaive suceeeds Mr. Evarrs, or is succeeded by Mr. 
FREYLINGHUYSEN, the despatches of the Secretary of 
State for the time being. will be fall of magniloquent 
patriotism. That a great and free country should continue 
to thrive in the absence of serious politics is an addition 
to historical experience. 

It is perhaps convenient that no considerable legislation 
should be proposed, inasmuch as the balance of parties 
would render it difficult orimpossible to any contested 
measure. If the internal Republican divisions are left for 
the time out of consideration, the respective numbers of 
the Republicans and of the Democrats in the Senate are 
almost equal. Mr. Davis calls himself an Independent, 
and General MAHONE was nominally elected as a Democrat, 
but really by a coalition of the Republicans of Virginia 
with the advocates of State repudiation. He may now be con- 
sidered as a Republican proselyte ; and there is no counter- 
balancing secession from the party whichhe has deserted. His 
alliance, which gives a majority to the Republicans, is 
not the less eagerly welcomed because he represents the 
doctrine and practice of fisval bad faith. If the former 
adherents of General GaRFigLp hesitate to confirm the 
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nominations of his successor, the Democratic Senators 
will be able to control official appointments. Inthe House 
the Republicans have proved their superiority by appoint- 
ing a Speaker ; but a majority of four will not enable them 
to pass any Bill which may be distastefal to their adver- 
saries. It is also probable that the feud between Mr. 
Buatne and the so-called “ Stalwarts” will weaken the 
Republicans. General Gran is supposed to be engaged 
in constant intrigues against the section of the party which 
returned Mr. Garrity. Manceavres in Congress are for 
the most part designed, not to affect legislation, but to ex- 
ercise an influence on the next Presidential election. In 
less than three years the perpetual struggle will re- 
commence, and perhaps by that time the popular 
objection to a third term of office may have subsided. 
The Prestpgnt, as might be expected, uses vague and 
indefinite language in speaking of the question which is of 
all others most interesting to the Conxuinas, the Grants, 
and the Buarnes. He is in favour of Civil Service Reform, 
and he even approves theoretically of the English system 
of competition; but he thinks that it cannot be prema- 
turely introduced into the United States. In his opinion 
public appointments should be distributed on the same 
principles which are adopted by private employers. As 
no trader aud no commercial firm selects clerks or agents 
by examination, it follows that Mr. Arruur has no 
intention of resorting to competition: If a President 
or a Minister were to regard the interests of the State 
as exclusively as a private person considers his own inte- 
rests, it may be admitted that examinations would be useless. 


Mr. Hayzs made some progress in the establishment of a 


purer system, but it will be a difficult task to eradicate 
the fundamental American institution. If there are no 
places to bestow in return for party service, there will be 
no levy of taxes on salaries, and there will be scarcely any 
reason for the continuance of electoral organization. In 


time, perhaps, public opinion will prevail against the efforts. 


of professional politicians. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE, 


OUNT KOLNAKY, the successor of Baron Haymerte, 
has arrived at Berlin, after having paid a visit to 

St. Petersburg. Before taking possession of the Austrian 
Foreign Office he wishes to know as accurately as possible 
the views of the Czar and of Prince Bismarck. Austria is 
on the most friendly terms with Germany, and Russia has 
lately taken much pains to. make its relations with Ger- 
many as friendly and confidential as possible. Nor is this 
all. The Sucran has lately sent a special emissary to 
Berlin, nominally to offer the Emperor the highest order 
which Turkey has to bestow, and really to assure Prince 
Bismarck of the Sutran’s absolute devotion to him, and to 
ask him to become more and more the supreme guardian 
of Turkey. Thus it may be said that, for the moment, 
Prince Bismarck is the master of Eastern Europe and the 
grand arbiter of the eternal Eastern question in the phase 
through which it is now passing. It is he to whom the 
disputants refer, und it is his voice that decides when a de- 
cision has to be made. It was Prince Bismarck who ordered 
that concession should be made to Greece, and it is Prince 
Bismarck who now composes or encourages, as he pleases, 
the differences of disputants, in the minor quarrels which in- 
évitably arise from day to day. Austria, for example, has 
introduced the conseription into Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the Sutran naturally objects. Theoretically the Suntan 
has much to say for himself. The Bosnians and Herze- 
govinians are his subjects, not the subjects of the Emperor 
of Austria, who is merely occupying two Turkish pro- 
vinces; and it seems strange that the subjects of the 
Sunray should be enrolled against their will in a foreign 
army, which may any day.be ordered to occupy fresh por- 
tions of the Sunran’s territory. But Austria has two 
reasons for enforcing the conscription. As the Bosnians 
would certainly not be permitted to be enrolled in the 
Turkish army, they would, if not subjected to the Austrian 
conscription, escape conscription altogether ; and there is 
in the eyes of every Continental Power something un- 
natural, and almost horrible, in any body of men having 
the }uck through @ pure acvident to escape conscription. 
The other portion, too, of the Austrian Empire would 
regard it as very unfair onthem that, after they have spent 
much money and many lives in taking possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, those whom they have benefited should 


escape repayment, and should be allowed to avoid furnish. 
ing their due contingent both of money and of men, 
Further Austria regards the opposition to the annexation 
in its semi-Turkish provinces as a challenge to show that 
it has the courage to treat Slavs as it would treat any 
other people. ‘I'he Slav world, with Russia at its head, 
has conceived the notion that Austria, if it takes on itself 
the protection of any Slav race, is bound to treat those 
whom it protects as a sacred and peculiar people. Austria— 
that is, German Austria and Hungary—accepts the chal- 
lenge, and enforces the conscription. ‘here is every sign that 
Prince Bismarck here supports Austria. The SuLTan com. 
plains, and no one attends to him, and Rassia is silent and 
acquiescent while Slavs are conscribed. Nothing can be 
more natural than that Prince Bismarck should support 
Austria in this matter. He of all men would be the tirst 
to feel acute pain at the possibility of any set of people 
escaping the universal lot of Continental man, and not 
being obliged to fight; and it was to combat Slav pre- 
tensions, and to counterbalance Slav power, that he in- 
vented, and has adhered to, the Austrian alliance. 

There is also a small quarrel going on between Austria 
and Roumania to which attention has been directed by 
the Kine’s speech at the opening of the Roumanian 
Session. What the Kina said was, in effect, that Austria 
was trying to bully Roumania, and to deny Roumania 
its just rights in the control of the Danube. It was a 
very strong step for the Kine to take the question in this 
marked and public manner out of the province of diplo- 
macy, and Austria at once signified its displeasure by 
directing its Envoy at Bucharest to cease all relations 
with the Roumanian Government. The Kina said what 
he said partly because he is a HoHENZOLLERN, and dared to 
say it partly because he knew that the difference between 
Roumania and Austria must be referred to Berlin, 
and he wished to provoke this reference without further 
delay, and partly, it may be supposed, because he 
was honestly convinced that Roumania was in the 
right, and could prove that it was in the right, if 
the attention of Europe was called to the controversy. 
Two questions regarding the Danube divide Roumania 
and Austria; the question of the supremacy of Austria in 
the general Commission of regulation, and the question of 
the dependence or independence of the loca] police of 
Roumania in waters that flow between banks both of 
which are now Roumanian. Austria claims a supremacy 
because she is much the greatest Danubian Power, and 
because she has undertaken tospend a large sum of money 
on the improvement of the navigation of the river. 
Roumania has no objection to Austria having any amount 
of honorary distinction in the Commission; buat wishes to 
secure that, when any question arises that specially affects 
its interests, Roumania shall not be liable to be system- 
atically outvoted. Austria claims that its general super- 
intendence of the Danube shall not be subordinated 
to any rules of the Roumanian local police. Ronmania 
claims that her local police shall have as full an- 
thority as the Austrian local police has where the 
river flows through purely Austrian territory. In 
an indirect way Germany and Russia are interested in 
the quarrel; Germany because the Danube in its upper 
waters is a German river, and Russia because Russia now 
controls one of the mouths of the Danube. But the ques- 
tions at issue are evidently of a character that ought to be 
determined, not by secret political interests, but by the 
principles of public law, which have gradually been 
evolved during the very numerous riverain controversies 
which have from time to time arisen and been. settled. 
The King of Roumanta chose a mode of appealing to these 
principles which was neither friendly nor courteons to 
Austria. But he may have thought that, unless he 
made his appeal in a manner which, at all hazards, 
must command attention, he might never get a chance 
of making an appeal effectually. He appealed to Casax 
at Berlin, and to Berlin he and Austria have now 
got to go. Probably he felt secure on one important 
point, and calculated that any feeling of irritation 
which might be aroused in Austria would soon die 
away. At Bucharest relations have ceased between the 
two Governments ; but the Roumanian representative at 
St. Petersburg has had a pleasant and friendly discussion 
with Count Kobyaky, and at Vienna the overtures of the 
Roumanian envoy appear to have been not only accepted 
but welcomed. ‘here is no reason why bitterness should 
prevail while both parties are awaiting the decision of 
Prince Bismarck. 
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In one of hig recent speeches Prince Bisarck went out 
of his way to make some observations on Italy, which the 
Italians have keenly resented. He said that Italy was 
weak because it was Liberal, and because, being Liberal, it 
was necessarily gravitating towards Republicanism. 
Signor Mancini, the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
gave the best reply that circumstances permitted. He 
refused to argue with a foreign Minister as to the ultimate 
tendencies of Liberalism, and merely called on his hearers 
to testify their devotion to their Kixc—an appeal which 
met with an enthusiastic response. It is to be ob- 
served: that it was not Italy’s attitude towards the 
Papacy that provoked Prince Bismarcx’s criticism. He is 
always consistent in his views on religious questions. The 
State should, in his opinion, think of nothing but 
how it is itself affected by them. He justifies the May 
Laws not because they promoted culture, but because they 
put a yoke on a party that was trying to break up the 
Empire. He now justifies a repeal ora large modification 
of these laws because they annoy a party which he now 
regards as the best instrument he can find for preserving 
the Empire. His view of the German Empire is that it 
is and must be essentially monarchical, and it is becausg 
it is monarchical that it now possesses its commanding 
position and great influence in Hurope. It is German 
Liberals that are now the real antagonists of the 
German Empire, as he understands the Kmpire. When, 
then, Italy asks to be admitted into the system over 
which he presides, he says that its general tendencies are 
not sufficiently in harmony with those which he wishes to 
see prevailing in this system, and are too much like those 
he perceives in the party in his own country which mis- 
anderstands the character of the Empire and the founda- 
tions of his system. Nothing could be plainer than the 
language of Signor Mancint in explaining the motives 
which had led the Ministry to form the new alliance with 
Austria. Italy, he said, has been very badly treated by 
France, entirely declines to recognize the validity of 
anything France has done, or procured to be done, 
in Tunis, and altogether disbelieves the assurances of 
France that annexation is not intended. The Austrian 
alliance was nothing but a means of taking refuge in the 
only shelter open to Italy while this French storm was 
blowing. What other effects the alliance may have re- 
mains to be seen; but its first fruit may be said to be 
that, under its protection, Signor Mancini has ventured 
to use language about France that he would cer- 
tainly not have ventured to use if Italy had re- 
mained isolated. It is not unnatural that Prince 
Bismarck should allow it to be seen that he does not set 
any very great value on an alliance that was brought 
about in this way. When a weak Power, having some- 
thing to resent, implores an alliance that will allow it to 
give voice to its resentment, it can scarcely expect to be 
treated altogether as an equal by those to whom the 
prayer is addressed. 


= 


THE WHIGS. 


A® essay on “ The Position of the Whigs,” published by. 
Mr, ulitnes GasKELL in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, describes the party as it now exists 
with remarkable accuracy. It is not evident whether Mr. 
GaskeLt has any definite object in his sarcastic description 
of his friends and of their allies; but his motives concern 
himself, while his statements and arguments are both in- 
structive and amusing, He delineates with accurate ob- 
servation, inspired perhaps by sympathy, the unwilling 
acquiescence of the Whig party in Radical measures. 
Since the time of the first Keform Bill the Whigs 
have never regarded with favour the constitutional innova- 
tions to which they have ultimately assented. They took 
principal in the defeat. of Lord Joun Russex1’s little 
Reform Bills, ending with the comparatively moderate 
project of 1866. They paid the penalty of their mistake 
by submitting to the much larger measure of the following 
year; and they still more reluctantly acquiesced in the 
Sweeping legislation by which Mr. Giapsrone interpreted 
for the benefit of unwilling pupils the practical meaning 
of extensions of the franchise. According to Mr. GaskELL, 
the discontent. of the Whigs contributed to the reaction 
of 1874; and they only rallied to the Liberal cause when 
domestic controversies were temporarily superseded by 
the issues of foreign policy raised by Lord Braconsrig.p. 


They were probably glad of a reason for renewing active 
co-operation with their nominal allies, and en the eve of 
the election some of them were in the habit of assuring 
anxious inguirers that the Liberal party had never be- 
fore been so moderate in its views. Though genuine Whigs 
probably regarded with disquiet Mr. ap- 
peals to popular passion, they hoped that the defeat of 
the Conservative Government would be followed by a 
period of calm. They contributed largely to the Liberal 
success of the general election; and it must be remem- 
bered that the Parliamentary leader of the Opposition had 
been for some time one of themselves. It is true that 
Lord Harvincron bad. on one or two occasions compro- 
mised his character for prudence. There is no doubt thas 
his Whig followers regretted his overtures to the Scotch 
Nonconformists ; but, with blamable rashness, they con- 
curred in his proposal to extend the present borough 
franchise to counties. Mr. GaskeLL, who is one of their 
number, appears still te think that it will be possible to 
manage large rural constituencies ; and he considers the 
redistribution of seats which must follow as involving 
only questions of detail. There are others who fear that 
the transfer of all political power to the lowest and most 
numerous class of the population will put an end to Whigs 
and Tories alike. When Mr. GaskeL. wrote he had not 
yet known that by. a judge-made constitution the repre- 
sentation of the populace had suddenly been doubled or 
trebled in strength. Although the Judges have on recon- 
sideration wisely allowed an. appeal, there is reason to 
fear that their decision will be confirmed. 

It is more than doubtful whether the secession of the 
moderate Liberals would be conducive to the public 
interest. They are separated by no serious difference of 
opinion from their nominal opponents, and they profoundly 
disapprove the doctrines and measures of their overbearing 
associates. As Mr. GaskeLL says, the Whigs have for 


.many months been firmly convinced that. force is the only 


remedy for disorder; nor, indeed, was there any difference 
in principle between themselves and the birmingham sec- 
tion of the Government as to the efficiency of coercion. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN attributes to force, as administered by the 
Land League, the beneficent consummation of the Land 
Act. Mr. Bricut, when he gloated over the image of Irish 
landlords running for their lives, knew that they also 
were impelled by material force. It is only when force is 
applied by constituted authorities for the maintenance 
of law and order that it is denounced as not being a 
remedy. It may be conjectured that Mr. Gaskei, though 
he reserves his own opinion, inclines to approve the for- 
cible protection of life and property. He deviates from the 
modern standard of Liberal orthodoxy in disapproving 
the system of government by clubs and the incessant appeal 
of political leaders to meetings of their supporters. 
He perhaps takes too seriously such a declaration as that 
of Sir W. Harcourr that heattended a meeting in Cumber- 
land “ to gauge and take soundings of public opinion.” 
The people of Workington heard what the eloquent Minister 
had to say; but he can searcely have supposed that when 
they cheered his attacks on the opposite party they were 
giving him ;ny information as to the state of public 
opinion. Mr. Gaskell, affecting to interpret the appeal to 
the mob literally, suggests that, if Sir W. Harcourt were 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, he might ask the opinion 
of the great towns as to the Decalogue. He may be well 
assured that the political convictions of Workington are 
wholly indifferent to Sir W. Harcourt, except when they 
find expression in votes at an election. The profession of 
deference for popular opinion would be affected and 
insincere, if it were not known to be a commonplace 
fiction. 

On another point Mr. Gasxett plainly indicates both 
his own political position and that which he attributes ta 
the Whigs. He quotes the threats of Mr. Caamprx.ain 
and Mr, Couiines that the rights of landowners in Great 
Britain are to be attaeked, with the comment that ‘‘ they 
“are in direet contradiction to Mr. GuapsTone’s opinions 
“as uttered at Leeds.” It is unfortunately impossible to 
fasten on Mr. GLapstong any direct contradiction. The 
propositions which he enounces are almost always am- 
biguous ; and, even when they seem to be clear, they are 
liable to be explained away. Mr. Guapsroxe will 
probably keep his: promise of not passing an Irish 
Land Act for England; but he is quite capable of pass- 
ing an English Act which may include the three Fs, 
and of provi®s that it is not identical with the Irish 
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Land Act. In his speech at Leeds he spoke of 
protecting the tenure of the English occupier, which, 
as far as it exists, needs no protection. The occn- 
pier has during his term a tenure which no landlord éver 
thought of disturbing; and when his time has expired, 
his tenure simultaneously disappears. It is therefore un- 
certain whether Mr. Giapstone intended to create the 
tenure which he proposed to protect; and if he had no 
definite meaning, he may, as on former occasions, at any 
moment invent a new principle to justify subversive 
measures. Mr. GaskELt is confident that the Whigs who 
would assent to such a Bill as is foreshadowed by Mr. 
Coxtincs and Mr. CHamBerzaINn are few in number. It is 
less certain that ‘“‘ Mr. Guapstone would obviously give no 
“encouragement to an agitation for either free sale or 
“ fixity of tenure in England.” It is perfectly true that 
ne property invested in land differs in the eyes of a moderate 
“ Liberal in no respect from property in mills, in savings 
‘banks, in the varied securities of the United Kingdom.” 
-The only difference is that landowners have few votes, and 
that since the institution of the Ballot neither they nor any 
other portion of the upper classes have any considerable in- 
fluence in elections. The Farmers’ Alliance propounds its 
scheme of undisguised and selfish plunder solely because 
its managers believe that they can vote away the property 
of the landlords. 

The study of Whig anatomy and physiology is the 
more accurate because the essayist appears to be one of 
the subjects of his own analysis. A landed proprietor 
with connexions in both parties, and, as the tone of the 
essay plainly shows, a moderate Liberal, Mr. Miives 
GaskeLL has made himself known as an active politician, 
was chairman of an Association or Committee for pro- 
moting the Liberal cause in the West Riding at the last 
election, and he has contested one or more seats as a sup- 
porter of Mr. Giapstone. He may perhaps not altogether 
regret that he is not called upon to express by his votes 
the confidence which he not long since reposed in the 
eccentric leader of his party. The doubts and tendencies to 
criticism of the Government which he attributes to the 
Whigs are mentioned without any sign of disapproval. 
Mr. GAsKELL seems not to differ widely from a politician 
who formerly held very different opinions, though he is 
not as plain-spoken a commentator on modern Liberalism 
as Mr. Avseron Hersert. It has always been certain 
that, as the Government advanced in its course of dis- 
establishment and disendowment, it would alienate larger 
and larger numbers of its supporters. If its con- 
tinuance in office depended on a vote of payers of 
income-tax, who would fairly represent the upper and 
middle classes, it would probably be defeated by tive 
or six to one; buat under the new Constitution, as 
for the present declared by a divisional Court of the 
Queen’s Bench Division, the majority may perhaps be as 
large the other way. The downward progress of demo- 
cracy is accelerated as it goes. The Republic which, 
according to the shallow forecast of Tuters, was to divide 
Frenchmen the least, has concentrated all power in a 
single party. It is not improbable that in a few years 
the English Whigs will have approached as near to ex- 
tinction as the French Orleanists. In the meantime, they 
probably serve the. country best by remaining as long as 
possible in the ranks of the Liberal party, in which they 
were once supreme. The secession is proceeding rapidly 
among their humbler adherents, and several of the great 
Whig houses have transferred their allegiance; but it is 
desirable that the final elimination of moderate Liberalism 
should be postponed. 


THE TWO PRESIDENTS. 


M GREVY, whose own demeanour is in all respects 
e what a constitutional President’s should be, is not 
equally happy in the journal that is understood to repre- 
sent him. ‘hat there should be such a journal seems odd 
to our insular notions; but the Continental idea of the 
press is different from the English, and in France especi- 
ally a man can hardly be called a politician if he does not 
own or edit a newspaper. Even M. Simon, who leads the 
handfal of politicians known as the Republican Opposition 
in the Senate, has conformed to this universal law, and 
those, who care for the rare utterances of common sense 
and‘ rational liberty that diversify the dead level of Re- 
publican dogmatism may now find them in the Gaulois as 


well as in the Parlement. In France, therefore, even the | 


President of the Republic has his newspaper, and the Paiz 
has the honour of imparting to the public the views of the 
Chief of the State. It is permissible, however, to suspect 
that the articles in this journal occasionally indicate what 
M. Grévy’s less prudent friends would like him to feel 
rather than what M. Grévy himself feels. It is hard, for 
example, to believe that the Presipenr has genuinely 
interested himself in the controversy which has lately 
been carried on between the Paiz on the one side and 
M. Gampetra’s numerous organs on the other, as to the 
correctness of the title of “ Chief of the Executive” with 
which the latter have lately decorated their idol. M. 
Grévy’s friends, no doubt, remember the peculiar posi- 
tion which M. Turers occupied in 1871, and they may 
naturally feel alarmed lest the revival of the particular 
title which M. Turers then bore may be designed as 
a prelude to an assumption of the exceptional powers 
which were then associated with it. But the title itself is 
one that can hardly be denied to M. Gamserra if it pleases 
him to use it. The President of the Republic is at once 
more and less than the Chief of the Executive. He has 
other than merely executive functions to discharge, and 
he does not discharge the specially executive function of 
affixing to a decree the signature which makes it ope- 
rative. Under constitutional government the Chief of 
the Executive is the man who is responsible for the acts of 
the Executive—the man to whom the Legislature looks to 
take care that things go right, the man whom the Legis- 
lature blames if things go wrong. The President of the 
French Republic can hardly claim higher attributes of 
sovereignty than those which belong to Queen VIcroria ; 
but no Englishman would think of calling Her Masesry 
the Chief of the Executive. That is a title which, if it 
belongs to anybody, belongs to the Prime Minister for the 
time being. It is not in the least like M. Grivy to show 
irritation ata thing which he has no power to prevent ; 
and we have little doubt that, if the remonstrances of the 
Paiz could be traced to their source, they would be found 
to have their origin near, rather than in, the Presidential 
Chair. M. Gamperra may fairly claim to have a similar 
allowance made for the injudicious zeal of his henchmen. 
The motive of their recent acts of homage may perhaps 
be detected in another expression which has given great 
offence to the Paix.. The Corps Diplomatique was 
said in one of M. Gawperta’s papers to have “ de- 
“filed ’ before the Under-Secretary of State. The 
Paix treats the use of this term as a serious infringe- 
ment of international proprieties. ‘The members of 
the Corps Diplomatique, it says, do not “defile ” before any 
one. <A foreign ambassador represents the chief of the 
State by which he is accredited, and consequently has no 
equal in France except the President of the Republic. It 
would be nearer the truth, perhaps, to read in the erring ex- 
pression a desire to glorify the particular Under-Secretary 
of State. It was only incidentally that the writer wished to 
degrade foreign ambassadors. ‘They might be as great as 
they liked, provided that for one happy moment he could 
picture them to himself as a little lower than M. Spunrer. 
Probably the Psalmist was thinking of small politicians 
suddenly raised to good places when he wrote that ‘‘ Man, 
being in honour, hath no understanding.” 


Still, though a floating straw may not in itself be very 
full of purpose, it has its proverbial use ; and there is cer- 
tainly something significant in the solitary position which 
M. Gamperra shows himself inclined to assame. That the 
President of the Council should allow himself to be spoken 
of by a title which has been given to none of his prede- 
cessors, and that this title should be one which belonged 
to the single French Minister who had not even a nominal 
superior, are small things in themselves. When, however, 
they fit in with M. Gamperra’s general line of action they 
become invested with some degree of meaning; and it must 
be acknowledged that they do fit in with this line of action’ 
very wellindeed. M. Gamperra is, in name, the head of a 
Cabinet the members of which are jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of public affairs. Everybody knows . 
what is the process by which such Cabinetsare ordinarily put 
together. The men who compose them have worked to- 
gether in opposition, and they have thus obtained that 
general knowledge of one another’s views upon public ques- 
tions which may be expected to fit them for working together 
in office. The programme of suci a Ministry represents the 
resultant of the various ideas contributed by each separate 
Minister, and in this way it represents with more or less 
of accuracy the ideas which animate the party that has 
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the Ministers in power. This would have been the 

ess followed by M. Gambetta if he had been able to 
include in his Cabinet the various ex-Ministers to whom 
he applied himself in the first instance. It is doing him 
no injustice, however, to suppose that his efforts to secure 
their services were of a somewhat perfunctory character. 
The stipulation made by M. de Freyciner and M. Ferry 
probably was that they should exercise some moderating 
influence on the policy of the new Government. They did 
not care to take office under M. Gamserra if the sole 
function assigned to them was that of carrying out in their 
several departments the orders issued by the President of 
the Council. That this was the function which M. 
GamBETTA intended to assign to them there can be little 
question. There was no such antecedent difference be- 
tween his policy and theirs as to make it difficult for M. 
de Freycinet or M. Ferry to become his colleagues. 
Each had in turn been virtually nominated by him 


as Prime Minister; and, if each had in turn been, 
overthrown by the same omnipotent hand, it was for. 


the working out of his own supreme purpose, not for 
any demerit of theirs. It is probable, however, that 
they knew enough of M. Gamserra to realize fully 
the necessity of a clear understanding as to the place 
they were to hold in his Cabinet. SC Gampetra had 
every inducement to make his answer to this inquiry as 
agreeable as possible. It had always been assumed that 
when he at last took office it would be as the chief of a 
united Republican party. Consequently, he could not 
have wished to proclaim to the country that, of the chiefs 
of the various sections into which the Republican party is 
divided, not one was willing to enter his Cabinet. It was not 
of M. Gamperta’s own choice that the great Ministry that 
had so long been looked for became in fact the very small- 
est Ministry, as regards every member of it save its chief, 
that has ever been known in France. He would have averted 
this consequence, we may be sure, if he could have done 
so without too great a sacrifice. But the one sacrifice by 
which it could be averted was also the one sacrifice which 
M. Gambetta was determined not to make. He would 
not resign or weaken his own sovereiguty in the Cabinet. 
Rather than do this he was willing to accept one refusal 
after another, and to end by taking a Ministry of clerks. 

There is some ground, therefore, for the apprehensions 
which M. Grévy may be supposed to entertain of M. Gam- 
BETTA’sS intentions towards himself. There is not the 
slightest probability that M. Grévy will ever depart from 
his constitutional position, or attempt to place any re- 
strictions on M. Gameerra’s freedont of action. He has 
no reason, therefore, to fear the result of a conflict into 
which he is determined not to enter. But it is con- 
ceivable that M. Gamperra may sustain a check from some 
other quarter than the Presipent of the Repustic. It is 
not his Ministers alone that he thinks ought to be 
in strict subordination to himself. In his own con- 
ception of the ideal State he probably assigns a 
scarcely less dependent position to the Legislature, 
and though at present there is no sign on the part of the 
Deputies of any disposition to quarrel with the place it 
pleases him to give them, it isimpossible to say how long 
this state of things will continue. The habit of combina- 
tion against any and every Ministry is very inveterate in 
the French Chamber, and it may by and by revive to M. 
GamBetta’s injury. If that should come to pass the 
President of the Council is not unlikely to compare his 
own precarious existence with the septennial life of the 
President of the Republic. It long seemed doubtful 
whether M. GamBetra meant to become President after M. 
Grivy or Prime Minister under M. Grévy, and, though 
circumstances have led him to take the latter office, he may 
still regret that it should have been forced upon him. To 
a man of M. Gampetra’s personal ambition, there must be 
something very attractive in the freedom from vexatious 
interference which belongs to a Chief of the State 
who is elected for a fixed period; and if, as in 
the United States, he enjoyed the further advantage 
of being elected by, and therefore responsible to, the 
country, not the Legislature, even M. Gamperra’s imagi- 
nation could hardly conceive a post of more uncontrolled 
authority than that of President of the Republic. The 
actual holder of an office which, if it is not already, might 
easily be made, all that M. Gamserra thinks it desirable to 
have, may be pardoned if he feels that his own tenure of 
it is not perfectly secure. 


REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. | 


NE Liberal member after another goes down to his 
constituents and tells them that before all things it 

is necessary to get the procedure of Parliament changed. 
The object of the change is universally described to be the 
removal of the obstacles which make it difficult for Parlia- 
ment to legislate as much as it ought to do, and in the 
way it ought to do. Measures that are needed cannot be- 
come law becanse Parliament, although it has the will, has 
not the time to pass them; and measures that are passed 
are passed in bad form because they are mangled in their 
passage through Parliament. But, although all these 
speakers are agreed in saying that something strong and 
sweeping ought to be done, they are all equally agreed in 
avoiding the puzzling question what it is that they really 
mean. It is a relief, therefore, to find a Conservative 
member coming forward with definite proposals. Mr. 
Ciarke, at any rate, makes definite suggestions. He gives 
us something to discuss; and the same service has been 
done, not in a speech, but in a book, by Mr. Torrens, the 
Liberal member for Finsbury. The value of the sugges- 
tions made may be great or small, but their general nature, 
and the fact that they come from the two sides of the 
House of Commons, suggest two reflections, which force 
themselves more and more on the mind of every one who 
gives serious attention to the subject. The first is that 
the reform of Parliamentary procedure is not, and ought 


| not to be allowed to become, a party question. If Parlia- 


ment can be made to do its work better, the improvement 
will benefit Parliament as a whole, and not one party more 
than another. And, as the benefits of a good reform will 
be shared by all, so will the evils of @ bad reform. A 
Liberal, if he is really a Liberal, ought to be the most con- 
servative of Conservatives in maintaining the freedom of 
debate and the rights of minorities. And then it must be 
remembered that the question is not at all a new question. 
It has been discussed at intervals for a quarter of a century, 
and the discussion has been quite as much the work of one 
party as of the other. It may perhaps have beer first started 
by the late Lord Derpy, and it was continued by a 
Committee over which Sir Jonny Paxinaton presided. The 
second reflection is that the work which it is proposed to 
take in hand is one of extreme difficulty. Every proposal 
is open to numerous objections. It may be wise to face 
these objections, and adopt the proposal in spite of them. 
If something must be done, the choice may be between 
two evils, and the smaller may have to be chosen. But 
every proposal that has been made, or that can be made, 
is open to so many objections that nothing but very free 
discussion and the authority of those of both parties who 
possess long Parliamentary experience can show which 
evil is the smaller. Just as the past history of the 
question shows that it is out of the proper range of party 
quarrels, so it also shows that the question is very puzzling 
and very intricate. Committee atter Committee has been 
appointed to make suggestions; and, after patient con- 
sideration, has reported that it has had no suggestions to 
make, and that the only thing to do was to trust to the 
good sense and good feeling of members. All these 
Committees were earnest in the wish to suggest 
something feasible; but they all fouud, to their dis- 
appointment, that they could think of nothing which they 
themselves could not immediately pick to pieces, 


No one could be stronger than Mr. Torrens in denunci- 
ation of the present contasion and waste of time which 
characterize the legislative proceedings of the House of 
Commons. But when we examine what he considers to 
be the root of the mischief, we are surprised to find that 
his conception of the fandamental error of our system of 
legislation is precisely the opposite of that which is put 
forward by Mr. GLapstonE and most Liberal speakers. 
They think that Parliament, owing to its defective pro- 
cedure, does not legislate enough. Mr. Torrens thinks 
that Parliament legislates far too much. A very few 
Bills, passed very slowly, is his ideal. He compares a 
Bill to wine in a cask, and says that the longer a Biil 
is kept in its passage through Parliament, the better 
and mellower it will be. He has the courage of his 
opinions, and selects the Irish Land Bill as an iustauce. 
It would, he thinks, have been a most advantageous 
thing if the Lords had not rejected it, but had been 
in @ position to take it up next Session at the. pvint at 
which it came to them. ‘hey would thus have tad an 
opportunity of thinking over it quietly in the recess. Lt 
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would then, to continue his simile, have had a fall ripe | tions of Mr. Crarke and Mr. Torreys all seem open to the 
flavour imparted to it, such as is given to brown sherry | same method of treatment. The suggestions themselves 


that bas been sent round the world. This may be a good | suggest the objections to them. 


theory of legislation, or not; but at least it shows the 


Both, for example, 
approve of counting out a debate; so that, if forty mem. 


extreme divergence of views to which thinkers, even of the | bers do not wish it to be continued, the House may go on 


same party, are led when, professing to start from the same 
point, they lose themselves in the labyrinth of Parliamentary 
rocedure. Mr. Guapstoxe deplores that he cannot legis- 
ate enough ; and one of his followers urges that the one 
Bill of last Session onght to have stood over, that the 
Peers might think over it in the recess. And Mr. Torrens 
goes further. He stoutly maintains that last Session was 
wasted; but it was wasted, not because the Coercion and 
Land Bills were debated at undue length, but because 
both measures were futile. This objection takes us alto- 
gether out of the region of Parliamentary procedure. 
he criticism that Parliament has passed two bad Bills is 
directed, not against the mode in which the Legislature 
works, but against the capacity of Parliament to act as a 
legislative body. Mr. Crarxe, who, although much newer 
to Parliamentary life than Mr. Torrens, never loses his 
contact with real life, and when he makes a suggestion 
considers how it will practically work, also favours 
the proposal, which has much to recommend it, that 
Bills should be taken up at the stage which they had 
reached in the preceding Session. Precious time would 
thus be saved, and, what Mr. Ciarke considers to be 
equally important, the Bills would be improved ; for, as 
those in charge of a Bill would not consider their mea- 
sure lost, they would be content to let it be postponed 
until it could be attentively considered. He has cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary instance of rapid and in- 
considerate legislation to adduce. In 1878 a Bill was 
brought in, regulating among other things the lodger 
franchise. Il’ortunately an appeal from tho late judicial 
interpretation of the clause has now been allowed, so that 
it still remains to be seen whether it was so drawn as really 
to introduce manhood suffrage into large towns. There 
was only one member of Parliament in either House who 
raised any objection to this extraordinary clause, and, when 
he was told by one Conservative member and one Liberal 
member that the clause as drawn would scarcely have any 
effect, he sat down, and it passed without further discussion. 

Mr. Cranks thinks that if the Bill could have been post- 
poned until the following Session, instead of being rejected, 
the Government would have at once acquiesced in a pro- 
posal to postpone it, and that in a subsequent Session 
some one would have been sure to hit the blot. Unfor- 
tunately, it is most improbable that anything of the kind 
would have happened. The Bill was the work of a Con- 
servative Government, which liked the clause in the shape 
given to it, which would have recoiled from a sudden and 
secret extension of the suffrage, and fully believed that 
what it proposed could not receive an interpretation 
that would be mischievous. Every one of every party, ex- 
cept Mr. CuorLey, was under the same mistake; and he 
yielded at once when he found that private members on 
both sides took the same view as the leaders of his own 
party. If under such circumstances the Government had 
consented to postpone the Bill, it could not have carried 
any Bill whatever. One member on the Government 
side asks for explanations on a clause in a Government 
Bill, receives them, is satisfied, and sits down. Why 
should a Government decline to go on with a Bill, 
and get it through Parliament in the Session in which 
it is introduced, because some little doabt is expressed 
for a few moments by a single member as to the 
meaning of a clause which to the Government seems 
pertectly clear and perfectly harmless? And this points 
to the real objection to the proposal for taking up 
Bills in a succeeding Session at the stage they have 
already reached. It would help legislation, but it would 
also impede it. Every Government would find it mach 
more difficult to get its Bills through Parliament if 
it was always open to the invitation to defer going on with 
a Bill for a few months. The motive power that practi- 
cally gets Bills through Parliament is the reluctance of 
the majority that the Government of their party shoald be 
defeated. ‘lo ask for postponement wouid seem, not to defeat 
the Government, but to appeal to its equity and courtesy, 
and the appeal would be made by its supporters as well as 
by its opponents. The mischief of weakening the Govern- 
ment may be less than the mischief of Bills being passed 
without due consideration; but at any rate it is a mis- 
chief that deserves to be considered. ‘he minor sugges- 
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to other business. The obvious objection to this is that 
members who have something of importance to say, but 
for which public opinion is not ripe, may be deprived of 
all chance of submitting their views to Parliament. To 
avoid this, Mr. Torrens suggests that every debate should 
go on for two or three hours before the count-out 
extinguishes it. If so, the proposal comes to nothing, 
for three hours of public time may always be 
wasted. Mr. Torrens, again, has an elaborate scheme, 
by which all the Committee work.of the House would 
be undertaken, not by the House, but by what he calls 
three grand panels of 200 members each. This, he thinks, 
would be a great saving of time. The House would, in 
his metaphorical language, have three steam-engines at 
work at once. We naturally ask, when would these steam- 
engines work ? and we find that Mr. Torrens is obliged to 
limit their working to the hours between twelve and four 
on Tuesdays and I'ridays. The suggestion that the House 
could efficiently get through all its Committee work in two 
weekly periods of four hours each, at a time of the day 
when every business man would be in the City, every 
lawyer in court, and every Minister in his office, may be left 
to refute itself. It may also, however, serve to swell the 
list of instances which show how much easier it is to talk 
about improving Parliamentary procedure than to im- 
prove it. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


- the numerous utterances of supporters of the Govern- 
ment during the last week or two, uothing has. been 
more frequent than an expression, in one form or another, 
of the opinion that the Afghan question is dead. It is 
very much to be wished that it were; but unfortunately 
it appears to possess all the troublesome vivacity of John 
Barleycorn. it insists on getting up again and sore sur- 
prising the God-granted Government—it is a well-known 
Afghan phrase—which believes that it has settled it for 
ever. During the last few days there has been published 
a Blue-book of further correspondence relating to Afghan- 
istan, and some very important news from the country it- 
self, which throws much fresh light on the question, 
while the Blackburn speech of the Inpian Secrevary is 
hardly obsvlete. In the Blue-book itself there is 
little but historical interest. One phrase may perhaps 
save it from utter oblivion, because of the illustra- 
tive light which it casts on Mr. Gtapsrone’s theory 
of the moral barrier. The writer is the present Ameer 
of ArGuaNisTAN, and the occasion of his writing is 
the demand of the Indian Viceroy for an Afghan Envoy. 
“ A thoroughly confidential man,” replies ABpuL Ranman, 
“does not (as your Excellency is well aware of the 
“nature of the people of Afghanistan) exist in this 
“country.” Apart from this instructive confession, there 
is little in the Blue-book which does not belong to ancient, 
and now well-known, history. It breaks off, indeed, 
between the defeat of Guotam Hyper and the subsequent 
victory of the AmeErR’s troops; nor is there much, if any- 
thing, in it which deserves particular notice, except the 
unsatisfactory details of the black-mail arrangements for 
keeping open the Khyber, and the evacuation of Candahar. 
It contains, indeed, abundant data for estimating the. atti- 
tude of the AMEER towards the British Government. That 
attitude may be said to be made up of a great desire for 
rifles, breech-loading cannon, cartridges, lakhs of rupees, 
and other varieties of portable property, and of a firm in- 
tention not to receive an inconvenient British Envoy— 
even a native one—on any terms whatever. But the exist- 
ence of this state of mind on the part of the AmMaER—and, 
indeed, of ali Eastern princes—was sufficiently well known 
already. Nothing else, save the curious contrast of the 
unanswerable demonstration of the Indiaa Council (which, 
it need hardly be said, is not now a “Jingo” Couneil by 
any means) as to the retention of Pishin and Sibi, and the 
obstinate refusal of the Hnglish Government to do more 
than postpone the evil day, is contained within these 
covers. 
If it is worth while to take up Lord Harrineron’s 


_ speech so long after its utterance, it is only because the 
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speaker himself is not prodigal of extra-Parliamentary 
speech, and because of the important light which has 
been thrown on the Afghan question by subsequent news. 
Lord Harzincron’s remarks on Afghanistan at Blackburn 
exhibited him again in the curious position which he 
has more than once held. No one questions Lord 
Hagtineron’s honesty, or his common sense; and, if 
certain unfortunate incidents, like that of the Army 
Discipline Bill, make some people question his backbone, 
that is a quality which, though it is the most invaluable 
one that a statesman can possess, is perhaps the most 
seldom called into play. Bat, unluckily, honesty and 
common sense, even if backed by a strong will, are not 
quite sufficient for the satisfactory settlement of State 
affairs. There is a fourth quality, which, for want of a 
better name, must be called knowledge; and it is 
more than ever obvious that Lord Harrinaron has not 
taken the trouble to provide himself with this. His 
bland announcement in the early days of the quarrel 
about Candahar, to the effect that no argument or 
demonstration would move the Government from its 
preconceived determination to evacuate the city, has 
not been forgotten, and his attitude towards Afghan 
questions has been consistent throughout. No statesman 
who had taken the smallest pains to examine the history 
or the merits of the matter could have committed the in- 
conceivable blunder of describing Afghanistan as a 
“ neutral” country. Noone who had even a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the facts could sneer at the importance 
of the Transcaspian railway, or affect to question the 
interest of England in the fact that independent Turkestan 
has been practically blotted out of the map of the world. 
Every allowance must be made for ignorance, and it is 
quite certain that an ordinary person is entirely excusable 
if he fails to appreciate the enormous difference which the 
last four or five years have made in the defensibility of 
India. It takes some trouble merely to go through the 
facts, more still to comprehend them. But it might be at 
least expected that a Secretary of State for India should 
not openly display his ignorance of them. To Lord 
Harrineton, no doubt, the recent news from Afghanistan 
is a thing of which he would quite innocently like, 
in his own words, “to be told how the interest or 
“honour of the country is involved in these events.” 
This news is put briefly as follows. The great 
danger of Afghanistan as far as England is concerned 
is the existence of a divided but nominally independent 
Government. According to a plan which was perhaps too 
hastily abandoned by the late Government, Herat would 
have been re-united to Persia—a step which, accomplished 
as it would have been under British protection, would 
have made the recent encroachments of Russia on Khorassan 
impossible, and would have rivetted the more than doubtful 
friendship of the Suan to ourselves. Candabar would have 
been not directly annexed, but governed under a kind of 
protectorate by Suerg ALI Kuan, or some more capable 
governor, and Cabul, with its points of vantage towards 
India secured, would haye been left to the reigning 
Ameer. This plan was — up for reasons not neces- 
sary to enter into, and the whole action of the present 
Government ‘has been concentrated on the alternative 
plan of uniting all Afghanistan under Kaman. 
They have lavished war material and money on him; 
they have retired from almost every point of vantage 
‘gained in the late war; they have pressed on him 
the importance of making his authority felt all over 
his nominal country. ‘AruB, his guondam rival, is a 
broken fugitive in Persia. Yet it by no means appears 
that AnpuL Ranman’s authority is on the point of being 
established. Mere tribal disturbances in the Hast and South 
are of no importance. , But it is ramoured, apparently on 
very good authority, that the Governor of Afghan Turke- 
stan and the captor of Herat, Manomep Isnak and AnpuL 
Kupus, are by no means inclined to give up their quasi- 
independent authority. It may be remembered that the 
Axrgr’s regular tcoops had remarkably little to do with 
the capture of Herat. Asput Kuvus, his emissary, joined 
himself to the practically independent highland chief 
Avpia Kuan and his Char Aimaks, defeated the Lumvas, 
marched on Herat, and entered it. The proceeding was 
‘very much as if an emissary of one of the early Sruarr 
Kings of Scotland should have joined an Harl of Crawrorp 
or an Karl of Ross in the capture of Aberdeen or 
Inverness. Now, it seems, ABDUL Kupus warns the AMEER 
that “the Heratis are not prepared to accept farther | 


“change.” It is not surprising that those who have 
watched Afghan affairs see in this a project to detach 
Herat and Turkestan from the AMEER. 

Now it will be perfectly evident to any one who has 
taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the facts that 
it is exactly in Herat and Turkestan that English interests 
lie. Cabul, and in a manner Candahar, are, notwith- 
standing our withdrawals, still within the range of our 
influence, and are beyond that of Russia for the present. 
We still possess at Peshawur and Quetta bases from 
which we can act upon them, and, despite the reck- 
less way in which the advantages gained at the cost 
of so much blood and treasure have been squandered, 
we still have routes alternative to the Khyber and the 
Bolan by way of Kurrum and Hurnai, which can be utilized 
without much trouble. But in the further provinces we 
are, since the retirement from Candahar, utterly powerless, 
while it is precisely on these provinces that those con- 
quests of Russia which Lord Hartineton seems to regard 
as situated in Saturn or Jupiter enable the Russians to 
bring their influence to bear. Between Tashkend and 
Balkh, the last nominal obstacle (it has for long been 
not more than nominal) has been removed by the servile 
declarations of the Ameer of Boxwara. tween the 
Caspian and Herat the way has literally (whatever Lord 
Hartincron may think) been made easier and shorter 
than the way from Bombay to the Khojak. The value of 
a neutral Afghanistan, to use the INDIAN Secasrast's strange 
phrase, might in any case be small; but, small or 
great, it must obviously depend on the country being 
united. In the case of an even nominally indepen- 
dent Herat-Balkh principality, it is scarcely necessary 
to‘say whose nominee the Prince would be. There would 
be no impropriety in Russia’s exercising her influence. On 
the contrary, she would be simply following the principles 
which govern every State in the wide world, from her 
autocratic self to democratic America, from monarchical 
Germany to republican France, with the single exception 
of England under a Radical Ministry. That the next 
step would be that boundary of the Hindu Koosh of which 
some people talk so glibly cannot bedoubted. The neutrality 
of Afghanistan, which is the Inpian Secretary's latest 
discovery, would, under those circumstances, be perhaps 
one of the most curious neutralities which the world has 
known since diplomatists invented the expression. 


IRELAND. 

it is natural that the professed supporters of the 

Government should be rejoiced at the result of the 
election for County Londonderry, and it is perhaps only 
surprising that their satisfaction should wear something 
of the appearance of relief. Had the Soxicrror- 
GENERAL been defeated, the idea of human nature would 
have had to be reconstructed, unless the supposed alliance 
between Conservatives and the “Catholic vote” had 
taken place. It was tolerably obvious beforehand that 
this alliance existed only in the wishes of Mr. O’Donneti 
and the imagination of partisan writers; while the result 
of the poll proved it completely ; fewer votes having been 
given for Sir S. Wrison than for Mr. ALEXANDER last year. 
Nor is it at all probable that the so-called Catholic vote— 
if by that is meant the vote of Roman Catholic Land 
Leaguers—is strong in Derry. The Irish Northern farmer 
is usually Protestant, has not lost his ancestral Scot- 
tish shrewdness, and is certain to prefer half a loaf 
on the right side of the legal hedge to a whole one 
on the wrong. Of this peculiarity Mr. Porrer and his 
partisans availed themselves to the very utmost of the 
elastic tether of election proprieties. The manner, in- 
deed, in which the Derry election was won is a curious 
study in the ethics of bribery. The Irisa Soxtcrvor- 
Generat had no need of a clumsy and dangerous box of 
sovereigns, or of agents likely to compound in the day of 
petition for their own sins by denouncing their neighbours’. 
The rent-roll of County Londonderry was his persuasion- 
fund, and all the Sab-Commissioners under the Land Act 
were his menin the moon. “ Vote for Porrer, and yon will 
“ have from twenty to forty percent. taken off your rents” 
was the cry which has returned, and in tho nature of 
things must have returned, the second Law Officer of the 


Crown in Ireland. It is said that the defeated candidate’s 
threat of a petition in consequence is something more than 
a natural outburst of spleen. But the laws of bribery 
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were not framed with a view to the Irish Land Act, and 
there will probably be some difficulty in proving that Mr. 
Portes overstepped the limits of legality in the slightest 
degree. The comparison between his fate and that of Mr. 
Evwarps of Sandwich is all the more instructive to those 
who can appreciate the irony of human affairs. They both 
adorn the same profession ; they are both members of the 
same political party ; they have both worked in the same 
cause by appealing to the same eternal principles. Legally, 
it may be possible no doubt to point out the parting of 
the ways which led the one to the Palace of Westminster 
and the other to Canterbury gaol; from any other point 
of view than that of law it is not so easy. 

Of more importance perhaps than the maintenance of a 
Government seat by such means as these is the still burn- 
ing question of the anarchy of Ireland. No one has 
attempted to impugn the statements of Mr. Justice 
Firzceratp at Cork on Tuesday, to the effect that in 
the province of Munster “life continues to be in- 
“secure, or is rendered so miserable as to be almost 
worthless”; that the humbler classes continue to be 
“ oppressed by an odious tyranny,” and that the present 
atate of things, “if allowed to continue uachecked, 
“threatens the very fabric of society.’’ It is impossible 
to quarrel with these words in face of the almost daily 
news of murder and murderous outrage, and of the 
deliberate and persistent refusal to perform contracts. The 
last shift of the English abettors of anarchy is to maintain 
that it is the result of coercion; that the fire-engine is 
responsible for the fire. To argue with such persons would 
be absurd, and the only reasonable thing to do with them 
is to take the grain of truth which, as usual, lies at the 
bottom of their absurdity—the truth that the Government, 
by whatever use, abuse, or neglect of the means at their 
dizposal, have failed to do their duty with those means. It 
is not too late for some improvement in this respect, and 
the announcement made as to an increase of the Con- 
stabulary is a step in the right direction, though a slow 
and hesitating one. The reinforcement of the lrish Con- 
stabulary by a thousand men chosen from the Army 
Reserve will be unquestionably valuable if it can be 
effected at once, and if good men can be got in this way. 
A suggestion which distinguishes itself amidst the vast 
mass of newspaper correspondence on the subject is that 
the Constabulary are at present both harassed and disabled 
from attending to their proper duties by the custom of 
sending large bodies of them, in company with the military, 
to superintend and protect evictions. Soldiers are in their 
proper place on sach occasions, are intended to be used in 
masses, are (or can be) at hand in quite sufficient numbers 
for the purpose, and would be doing nothing else if they 
were not so used. On the other hand, every body of 
policemen which is detached on a day’s duty of this kind 


. might, if it wero free, be broken up into dozens or 


scores of patrols, constantly scouring the country and 
protecting the peaceable inhabitants. It is this con- 
stant patrolling (by mounted men, if possible) which 
is the only thing to be relied on, both for the pre- 
vention, and, for what is better still in this case, the 
sharp and immediate punishment of the malefactors. It 
is not too much to say that the catching, red-handed, of 
a single gang of Captain Moonlight’s ruffians would do 
more good than the shutting up of a thousand platform 
orators in Kilmainham or the successful prosecution of 
a hundred Ladies’ Land League viragoes. If to this 
sweeping of the country for the purpose of catching the 
evildoers there were added some effectual mode of secur- 
ing a fair trial of the evildoers when caught, more would 
have been done to reduce Ireland to order than all that 
the Government has done yet. 

It is true that, even were these steps taken, one exciting 
cause of anarchy, the action of the Land Court, would 
remain. The proceedings of the Commissioners them- 
selves in Dublin have recently been such as to encourage 
a hope which the conduct of their roving deputies had 
dashed not a little. The decision of Messrs. O’Hacan and 
VERNON, despite their colleague’s dissent, in favour of a na- 
tural and not a non-natural construction of the Act in the 
case of a tenant whose lease had expired before it came into 
operation, has been followed up by a series of other 
decisjens in reference to existing leases, in-which it is once 
more possible to recognize principles of something like a 
legal character. The complaint, however, which has been 
made of the postponement in favour of these comparatively 
unimportant cases of the hearing of appeals from the Sub- 


Commissions seems to be well founded. So long as it ig 
not known, from the results of a sufficient number of test 
appeals, how far the Commissioners uphold the wild 
practice and wilder doctrines of their deputies, so long 
will the tenants be excited by possibly illusory hopes of 
plunder. In particular, the question whether some of the 
Sab-Commissioners are to be supported in their opinion that 
what a landlord has bought and paid for in past years by the 
concession of a lease is to be taken away from him without 
compensation, ought to be decided with the least possible 
delay. At present both parties—the landlords and the 
tenants—are injuriously affected by the uncertainty pre- 
vailing. It is impossible for the former to decide what 
course to take in the altered circumstances of their pro- 
perty, and it is almost inevitable that the tenants should 
be unable to settle down to anything like a sober and busi- 
nesslike frame of mind. It has to be remembered that in 
many, probably even in a majority of cases, the application . 
of the tenant for a judicial rent by no means implies an 
undertaking on his part to pay that rent. It is a specula- 
tion, a form of gambling in which the tenant has two card¢ 
to play—“ fair rent” and “no rent”—and in which he 
reserves his right to play the latter if he is dissatisfied with 
the result of theformer. This attitude of mind is distinctly 
encouraged by the delay which is occurring in the 
settlement of the question how much a tenant is likely 
to get as a matter of final award from the Land Court. 
In fact, the only course which seems to be in the 
least likely to bring about a settlement of Ireland on Mr. 
GLapstonk’s lines necessitates a prompt threefold action 
on the part of the Court, the Government, and the Jand- 
lords. If the Court hastened to settle finally test cases of 
various kinds and from various districts so as to indicate 
the probable reduction to be expected; if the landlords, 
especially the larger landlords who can afford it, at once 
systematically put in force the rights of ejectment which 
the law has left them in case of refusal of rent ; and if the 
Government, by multiplying patrols and taking steps 
to ensure the fair trial of agrarian crimes, show a de- 
termination to put down lawlessness, affairs will soon be 
brought to acrisis. It is not necessary to prophesy the 
precise nature of that crisis; but it is, after the course 
which Mr. Gtapstone’s Government has hitherto adopted, 
the condition most likely to bring about a settlement in 
Ireland, or to rescue her from her present lingering 
disease of suspense and anarchy. The reported decision 
of the Lorp Mayor to set on foot, with at least the ac- 
quiescence of the Government, an English branch of the 
Property Defence Association, may assist the hastening of 
the crisis. It will certainly be a counterpoise to the 
American support of the Land League, and an encourage- | 
ment of the greatest importance to the well-disposed. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 


Giz BARTLE FRERE has published in the Nineteenth 
Century an account of the changes which he has ob- 
served on visiting Aberdeenshire after an interval of six 
years. He left landlords and tenants on amicable terms, 
except for some discontent caused by undue preservation 
of game; either class being not so much content with its 
own condition as unaware that any organic change in 
their respective relations was possible. The owner re- 
ceived the rent which a tenant agreed to pay; and it was 
understood that, under the system of leases for nineteen 
years, the occupier had the opportunity of recouping him- 
self for any outlay which he might have found it expe- 
dient to make. At the end of the term both parties were 
remitted to their original independence of one another, 
and the rent was raised or lowered, or remained the 
same, according to its market value, ascertained by bargain. 
During the continuance of the system there have been 
many bad seasons, but until now it never occurred to the 
tenant that he could escape from the fulfilment of his 
contract. Having been engaged in totally different 
matters, Sir Barrie Frere finds on his return an agi- 
tation for the transfer to the tenant at the end of 
the term of the reversion, subject to payment which 
will still be called a rent. The price of further enjoy- 
ment of the land is to be determined by the arbitra- 
tion of a tribunal, to the utter and final abolition of 
all freedom of trade in land. It is not stated whether 
the Aberdeenshire farmers have rivalled the cynical 
contempt for justice of their allies at Bedford and else- 
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where in England. The adjudication of the respective 
rights of landlord and occupier by two tenant-farmers 
indicates the opinion which Mr. Howarp and his friends 
entertain of Mr. Giapsrone’s intellect and character. In 
other respects the Aberdeenshire agitators are at least as 
revolutionary as the English Farmers’ Alliance. Mr. 
Barciay lately avowed with perfect candour that it was 
their object to transfer rights of property, which, as he 
added, was the only effective mode of reform. The agra- 
rian agitators of the present day rival the cynicism of the 
French judge who is said during the Reign of Terror to 
have ejected a landowner who inherited from a long suc- 
cession of ancestors, on the ground that his family had 
enjoyed the land long enough. ’ 

The causes of the change which has taken place are 
much more political than economical. Aberdeenshire has 
scarcely been affected by American competition; and it is 
more independent of fine seasons than regions with a more 
genial climate. Little or no wheat is grown in the county; 
and there has been no remarkable diminution in the 
crops of turnips or of oats, which have no American 
rivalry to fear. It is possible that, nevertheless, there has, 
even in Aberdeenshire, been a certain agricultural depres- 
sion. The farmers may have found that, like those who are 
engaged in other commercial pursuits, they may in their 
current leases have sometimes made disadvantageous 
bargains. They would be exclusively entitled to the 
profits which might have been realized in good seasons 
with high prices. They suffer the whole loss in opposite 
circumstances, except that many of them rely with reason 
on the indulgence of their landlords. Ordinary railway 
shareholders receive the whole increase of the earnings, 
while debenture and preference shareholders are limited 
to their stipulated rate of interest. Conversely, the fixed 
dividends may perhaps in unfavourable times absorb the 
whole returns, leaving the more speculative shareholders 
to starve. ‘Tenant-farmers are so far in a better position 
that they have the opportunity of readjusting their con- 
tracts as often as their leases come to an end. As Sir 
Bartce Frere remarks, both farmers and labourers have 
in modern times the means of escaping from undue 
pressure by threatening or resolving to emigrate. In 
many cases landlords, even during the continuance of 
a term, would be inclined to retain a good tenant 
at the cost of reasonable concessions. In the large part 
of England in which leases are almost unknown ‘the 
tenant has for the last two or three years had the land- 
lord at his mercy. Few owners are able or willing to 
cultivate their land themselves; and. they sometimes find 
it impossible, even by great sacrifices, to induce tenants to 
remain. For the reasons which have been stated, the 
Aberdeenshire farmers have been comparatively exempt 
from the losses which have been incurred elsewhere. 

The agitators whom they are disposed to follow have 
been stirred to activity, not by bad seasons or foreign 
competition, but by the accession of a Government which 
is supposed to have revolutionary tendencies, and by the 
introduction of the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Guavsronn’s 
followers perhaps do him injustice in believing that he is 
prepared to yield any boon which may be demanded by 
electoral majorities. The farmers may fail in argument, 
but they can easily outvote the landlords, and they hope 
that agitation will effect in Great Britain the results which 
are due in Ireland to outrage and to murder. When Mr. 
Gtapsrone declared at Leeds that he would introduce no 
Trish Land Bill for England, Mr. Howarp significantly 
observed that Mr. Guapstoye perfectly understood what 
was wanted, and that before he disclosed his policy he 
only wished to be backed by popular agitation. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Guapsrona’s flatterers think too 
meanly of his honesty and firmness; but for the present 
they judge him by his acts. The author of the Irish 
Land Bill cannot rely on the principles of freedom 
of contract, which indeed he has expressly relegated, 
with other doctrines of political economy, to Saturn 
and Jupiter. ‘The agrarian revolutionists are perhaps 
well advised in preferring the most extravagant claims, 
though they may not hope for the present to obtain 

rfect success. They demand not only arbitrated rents, 

at fixity of tenure, irrespectively of the terms of their 
leases. ‘The Irish tenants could allege a more or less 
generally recognized custom, by which they remained in 
their holdings as long as they paid their reats. A stranger 
who ten or fifteen years ago made a bargain with an owner 
for the use of his land for a limited time now coolly insists 


that he is entitled to a perpetuity. The proposals for the 
abolition of settlement and entail are inserted in the pro- 
gramme for purposes of ornament. The occupier at an ad- 
judicated rent, with a perpetual right of renewal, will care 
little whether the rent-charge, as long as it also is not 
legislated away, belongs to the eldest son of the landlord, 
now reduced to the condition of an annuitant, or is 
divided among his children. The conscious injustice of 
the attack on ownership of land has been strikingly illus- 
trated by the abandonment of the sham agitation against 
the existing land tenure. In no previous political move- 
ment has simple cupidity asserted itself with so little 
attempt at disguise. 

If the soil of Aberdeenshire is to be arbitrarily taken 
from those who have acquired it by purchase or inherit- 
ance, it may well be asked why the tenant-farmers should 
be preferred by Parliament to other claimants, equally well 
entitled to the proceeds of legislative robbery. The 
labourers will probably wish to acquire gratuitous freeholds, 
although the more extreme communists are already pro- 
testing against their exclusive claim to the land, which 
is said natarally to belong to the whole community. It is 
true that the Farmers’ Alliance and similar bodies care 
little for abstract justice, and that they place their whole 
dependence on their power to control county elections. 
Mr. Giapstoxz paid promptly and handsomely the debt 
which he had incurred to the seceding rural constituencies 
at the general election; but before he indulges in further 
displays of gratitude he will count the heads, not only of 
those who now possess the franchise, but of the future 
voters who are pressing at the door. At the next election 
it may be better worth while to buy the labourers than to 
pay additional bribes to the tenant-farmers; and is may 
be confidently assumed that the newcomers will not be 
deeply concerned for the interests of their immediate em- 
ployers. The large farmers, who would gladly extend still 
further their areas of occupation, will have to try conclusions 
not with asmall numberof landowners, but with three or four 
times their own number of would-be peasant-proprietors. 
The abolition of entails would become an object of popular 
demand if it tended to bring small parcels of land into 
the market; and in that case it would result in the sub- 
division of farms. The introduction of the French system 
of succession, which may follow in course of time, would 
be fatal to the class on whose behalf the present agitation 
is promoted. As a general rule, it would not be advan- 
tageous to a tenant-farmer to purchase the fee of the land 
which he occupies. If any rich tenant could afford the 
luxury of becoming his own landlord, he would at once 
become devoted to the maintenance of the rights of pro- 
perty. It is easy to prove that the agrarian agitation is 
iniquitous in its objects; but it may be admitted that 
the managers trouble themselves little with attempts to 
prove the justice of their cause. Even the hypocritical 
affectation of a desire to increase the productiveness of 
the land has of late not been loudly urged. Covetousness 
of a neighbour’s land scarcely troubles itself to assume a 
disguise. 


MR. BRIGHT AT LLANDUDNO. 


beara were many things which Mr. Bricur might 

have said at Llandudno with profit as well as 
pleasure to his hearers. He might have told them a little 
about the processes by which he has trained and de- 
veloped his extraordinary natural gifts, and has come, 
without, as he himself said, having much of what “ high 
cultured people” call education, to be the most nervous 
and English of living orators. He might have contributed 
something to the vexed question, not how much ought 
children to learn—that has long ago been settled—but how 
much it is possible to teach them in the limited time, and 
under the unfavourable conditions, in which the education 
of the great majority of them must be carried on. He 
might have indicated what he and his friends mean when 
they speak of the political qualifications which come by 
education, and warned people against the common delusion 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic will somehow make a 
man a good citizen, without reference to what it is he reads, 
what (it is he writes, or to what purpose his calculations 
are directed. He might have said something about the 
growing cost of elementary education, and ranged himself 
on one side or the other of the controversy as to how much 
of the necessary provision ought to be made by the com- 
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munity, and how much by those whose children directly 
benefit by the outlay. It is a question which needs to be 
threshed out, for the cost becomes greater every day, and 
the expedients by which it is met show that no firm grasp 
has yet been taken of the remoter considerations which 
are involved in it. Or, if he had been in an unwontedly 
gracious mood, he might have given a word or two of 
praise to those voluntary workers in the cause of educa- 
tion who did so much before ever Board schools were 
heard of, and have so well held their own since Board 
schools have been set up. 

Upon not one of these things did Mr. Briautr touch. 

His speech from first to last was one long attack upon the 
old enemies with whom he has been fighting all his life. 
It was not political in the strictest sense, for no political 
names were introduced into it, but it was certainly poli- 
tical in the worst sense—in its constant appeal to class 
feeling, in its recurrent depreciations of every generation 
but our own, in its obstinate identification of things that 
have no relation to one another, in its refusal to draw even 
the most obvious lesson suggested by his own words when 
that lesson did not happen to square with the particular 
kind of legislation which Mr. Bricur favours. His re- 
marks about temperance were a striking instance of this 
last fault. Some years ago Mr. Bricur said he met a 
Saxon gentleman who told him that sixty years back 
drunkenness was so common in his country that “if there 
“was a man anywhere very drunk they would say he was 
“as drunk as a Saxon.” Now, this gentleman said, you 
might use the very opposite expression. As sober as a 
Saxon has come to be as true as the less complimentary 
comparison was half a century ago. Mr. Bricur was 
naturally curious to know how this excellent change 
had been brought about, and particularly whether 
there had been any great change in the Saxon licensing 
laws. None, the gentleman said, that he could specially 
call to mind; the chang. had been made entirely by 
the schools. An admirable system of education had 
been established, and the result of it had been such 
an improvement in the character of the growing gene- 
ration, “so much self-respect, so much knowledge of 
“what was due to themselves and to those around them, 
“go much sense of what would contribute to their own 
“ comfort and happiness, that the vice of intoxication had 
“been almost banished from among them.” It might 
have been thought that after this Mr. Bricur would have 
made it his business to learn something of the educational 
system which had worked this wonder, or, if he had no 
opportunity of doing this, that he would have recom- 
mended the Llandudno School Board to take the Saxon 
schools for their model, and have impressed upon them the 
superiority in all respects of sobriety which comes from 
education over sobriety created by law. So far from doing 
this, Mr. Bricut went straight from a demonstration that, 
in one remarkable instance, at all events, education had 
proved strong enough to deal with the vice of drunken- 
ness, even when that vice was almost universal, to a glori- 
fication of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, and to the 
expression of a hope that in this respect the example of 
Wales might be followed by England. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive a more perverse non sequitur. The 
premisses point unmistakably to the conclusion so often 
insisted on by the opponents of prohibitive legislation, 
but the conclusion Mr. Bricut prefers to draw is precisely 
the opposite of that suggested by the premisses. Look at 
Saxony, he seems to say, and see how good schools can 
make a population sober without recourse to Acts of Par- 
liament. Look at Wales, and see how it has preferred to 
take the less effectual method, and to rely on legislation 
to do the work which education can do much better. And 
from this Mr. Bricur deduces the inference that, England 
having the two examples before her, had better follow the 
example of Wales. 

It is natural in a speech upon education to say some- 
thing about Universities, and Mr. Brieut would have 
been wanting to himself and to the occasion if he had not 
had a fling at those ancient, exclusive, and wasteful institu- 
tions. No one would suppose from Mr. Bricur’s reference 
to them that for the last thirty years Oxford and Cambridge 
had been devoting themselves with an almost exaggerated 
zeal to the work of reformation, and that every part of their 
machinery has been taken to pieces and reconstructed until, 
as in the case of the “rules called the Pie,” it has been 
more business to be found out what should be taught than 
to teach it when it was found out. Ofall this Mr. Brieut 


knows nothing. No one can be more judiciously blind 
than he to the amendment of an institution which he dis. 
likes. But he might at least have given us his views 
upon the curious contrast which has by degrees grown up 
between the working of the University system now and 
its working in the unreformed days. Formerly every 
college at Oxford and Cambridge preserved traces, to say 
the least, of a system in which deliberate provision 
had been made for the education of the poor side 
by side with the rich. The old sizarships and servitor- 
ships were intended to carry out something of the same 
principle as has lately been tried—with, we believe, but 
scanty success—in the United States. The poor youth 
who was elected to one of them was to receive his educa- 
tion while at the same time he did work in the college. In 
course of time the original idea got perverted; and, instead 
of the sizars being youths to whom manual labour of this 
kind was natural, they were taken from a class who were 
unaccustomed to it. Instead of the labourer’s son being 
enabled to dignify his work by study, the poor gentleman’s 
son was expected to degrade his study by rendering 
menial service to his richer companions. The throwing 
open of endowments to unrestricted competition has swept 
away these anomalous offices. But the result has been 
that the old provision for the poor has been taken away, 
and no new provision put in its place. Where scholarships 
are gained by examination they naturally full to the best- 
prepared boys; and this kind of preparation has now 
become such a recognized business that a boy has 
scarcely a chance of success if he has not gone through 
the forcing-house of a costly preparatory school. As 
the tendency of University reform is still in the direc- 
tion of unlimited competition, it promises to become 
less and less possible for the poor to gain any benefit 
from them. We do not say that this result is avoidable, 
or even that itis to be regretted. All we care to point out 
is that, under the old system, the Universities which 
Mr. Bricur blames for giving their advantages mainly to 
the rich gave them very much more to the poor than is 
the case now. The poor have lost, not gained, by the 
work done in this reforming generation; and, when Mr. 
Bricur was surveying the whole field of human history, 
and picking out from it everything that could be made to 
tell against the generations that are gone, he might at 
least have praised them for the honest, if ineffectual, 
efforts they made to solve a problem which we have pretty 
well abandoned as insoluble. This would have been more 


than eloquent but inaccurate generulities about the wicked- 
ness of war or the connexion between pauperism and the 
Land-laws. 


M. PAUL BERT AND THE CONCORDAT. 


Ww: have already more than once had an opportunity of 
expressing our opinion on the appointment of M, Paul 

to the Ministry of Education and Worship in France and the line 
he has announced his intention of pursuing, If the Paris Corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes may be trusted, the disquiet caused by this 
new departure in ecclesiastical policy is by no means confined to 
France. He says that as the signal of the anti-religious campaign 
has been given by a Republican Government in one of the leading 
countries of the Continent, Monarchical Europe feels the common 
interest at stake in the conflict, and recognizes the supreme neces- 
sity of guarding religion as one of the great auxiliaries of moral 
authority, and then he adds, “‘In this common anxiety differences 
of creed disappear, for it is felt that the assault threatens all 
creeds alike, At the advance of materialism every religion feels 
that its time is approaching, and that war has been declared 
against all, and it is not a question of Catholicism or of any other 
creed, but of all.” Such language is in curiously close accord 
with that of the great French Protestant statesman of the last 
generation, M. Guizot, who says in his Meditations on the Christian 
Reliyion, “ It is in fact the whole Christian Church, and not 
this or that Church in particular, which is at present the object of 
attack in its fundamental principles. When the supernatural world, 
the inspiration of Scripture, and the Divinity of our Lord are denied, 
the blow falls upon all Christians, whether Catholics, Protes- 
tants, or Greeks.” If such fears were natural in M. Guizot’s 
day, they are much more natural now, when the advancing secu= 
larism of the age has found so determined and influential an expo- 
nent in the new Minister of Worship in France. Our immediate 
concern however is not so much with M. Paul Bert's secularism 
generally, as with the particular instrament of oppression he pro- 
poses to apply for the discomtiture, and ultimate disestablishment, 
of the French Church. The Concordat and Organic Articles of 
Napoleon I. are henceforth, he announces, to be rigorously applied, 
and the various modifications or relaxations which have been 


gradually introduced during the period of nearly a century since 


suitable matter for a speech at the foundation of a school . 
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its original introduction are to be at once abrogated. As to the 
Organic Articles they may be dismissed in very few words. When 
M. Portalis, the minister of public worship, introduced the Con- 
cordat to the Corps Législatif on April 2, 1802, in an able and 
learned speech, he said not a word about these supplementary 
regulations which, as he well knew, had been surreptitiously ap- 
pended to it by Napoleon after it had been signed by Cardinal 
Consalvi, and without the knowledge or consent of the Pope. Their 
general drift was to reduce the Church into direct and servile de- 

endence on the civil Government; there were even restrictions 
imposed on the bishops as to the conferring of holy orders, The 
Pope protested in full Consistory against these Articles and 
demanded their suppression or modification, at the time without 
success. In some respects they were however found to be so 
unworkable that modifications have since been introduced from 
time to time, and—without, we believe, any formal agreement 
with Rome as to those retained—a practical understanding had 
been arrived at. How long it is likely to continue unimpaired 
under existing circumstances is another question. 

But as regards the Concordat itself, apart from these accretions, 
there is an impression in many quarters, especially among those 
outside the Roman pale, that it is somehow a security for the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church. And of course from the nature of 
the case any Concordat, as being a contract between the Holy See 
and the national Government, must in some degree restrict papal 
autocracy, and hence perhaps the remark of a leading Ultramontane 
divine of our own day that “the Church is always more at home 
in a Catacomb than in a Concordat.” But the present question is 
not whether a Concordat may not more or less, according to its 
detailed provisions, promote the interests of Erastianism, but 
whether it serves to promote the independence of national 
Churches, which is quite a different thing. There is certainly no 
@ priort reason for assuming that such would be the case, for the 
high contracting parties in every such agreement are the Pope and 
the Sovereign or Government of the country, who make terms 
with each other over the heads of the national episcopate and 
clergy, and therefore in possible disregard or contravention of 
their rights. But there is no need to discuss the question on 
a priort grounds. The Concordat between Pius Vil. and 
Napoleon 1., which M. Paul Bert desires strictly to enforce, is a 
document sufficiently well known in its origin, its substance, and 
its actual results, and is very far from being, under any of these 
aspects, the Magna Charta of Gallican liberties. The unpre- 
po wa and portentous assertion of Papal absolutism which was 
the essential preliminary and one may almost say leading prin- 
ciple of the Concordat—namely, the compulsory resignation or 
deprivation of the entire French episcopate, that the Pope might 
thereupon constitute a brand-new hierarchy, diminishing by about 
half the number of the ancient sees—would alone suilice to prove 
this. No such act had ever been attempted by the most auto- 
cratic and powerlul of previous Popes. But we shall understand 
the matter better if we go back.a little further in the history of 
the French Church. For the Concordat of 1801 was based, 
mutatis mutandis, on the Concordat of Bologna arranged in 1516 
between Leo X. and Francis I., and the same principle in relation 
to the national Church runs through both alike. In the words of 
Mr. Jervis’s Gallican Church, the best English work on the sub- 
ject, “as in the sixteenth century, so at the opening of the nine- 
teenth, the high contracting parties pursued their own views of 
interest, and reaped great mutual advantages; but the Church 
for which they professed to negotiate was at both epochs weakened 
and damaged rather than benefited by their agreement.” And 
the Concordat of Bologna arose in this wise. ‘The ‘ Pragmatic 
Sanction” of St. Louis in the thirteenth century, constantly and 
justly cited as the Magna Charta of Gallican liberty, and styled by 

asquier “the foundation stone of the Gallican liberties,” had de- 
clared that the French Church should be administered “ac- 
cording to the common law, the canons of Councils, and the 
statutes of the ancient Fathers”; it approves and confirms 
all ancient _privil and immunities of the Church, but 
contains no hint of the comparatively modern claims of 
Rome to the confirmation and institution of bishops, while it 
censures and prohibits for the future the exorbitant pecuniary imposts 
levied by the Papacy. But unworthy intrigues and violence on 
all sides prevented this salutary legislation taking any permanent 
effect, The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges two centuries later 
was a second step in the same direction. It was a solemn protest 
against the encroachments of the medisval Papacy, abolishing 
“reservations,” “ expectatives,” “ devolutions,” ‘ annates,” and the 
like, prescribing canonical election of bishops and confirmation by 
the metropolitan—not, as Sir J. Stephen mistakenly supposed, 
their nomination by the Crown—and regulating appeals to Rome. 
Butit had hardly been in force for twenty years when Bins II. induced 
Louis XI. to abolish it, on the ingenious plea that the liberties of 
the Church are but so many fetters.on the absolute power of the 
Crown—and, he might have added, on his own. 1t was in fact 
from the first in evil odour at Rome, though received with 
universal satisfaction in France, and had been denounced both by 
Eugenius IV. and Nicolas V. as » blot on the French Church. 
Louis thought by abolishing it to get the control of the Church 
into his own hands, but he found himself bitterly disappointed. A 
half century of chronic quarrels.between Pope and King suc- 
ceeded, and then Louis XII. made.a futile attempt to restore the 
Pragmatic Sanction with the aid of the Council of Pisa. But he 
succumbed to the arms of Julius II. and the more astute policy of 
Leo X., backed by the fifth Lateran Council, an Italian synod, 
which claimed to be Ecumenical, 


The final upshot of the contest was the famous Concordat of 
Bologna, concluded between his successor Francis I. eud Leo X. 
in 1516, which differed in such important respecis from the 
Pragmatic Sanction that it has been not unjustly said to constitute 
a complete revolution in ecclesiastical affairs, substituting absolutism 
—both royal and papal—for constitutional government. It was, 
in short, a private bargain between the King and the Pope whereby 
each party accorded certain privileges to the other, while the rights 
and interests of a third party, viz. the national Church, were sacrificed 
or ignored. It was thus totally irreconcilable with the true prin- 
ciples of Gallicanism; whatever was wrested from the Pope was 
appropriated to the Sovereign. The King, for instance, acquired 
the arbitrary nomination to bishoprics and some other benefices, to 
the final extinction of the primitive rule of free election, while the 
Pope acquired the sole right of confirmation and institution, to the 
exclusion of metropolitans and comprovincials to whom it belonged 
by ancient precedent. On the other hand, no further mention was 
made of the Councils of Constance and Basle, which had esta- 
blished the superiority of Councils over Popes, or of the annates 
abolished by the Pragmatic Sanction, which were accordingly at 
once revived. Both the Parliament and University of Paris 
strenuously resisted this arbitrary measure, but their opposition 
was suppressed by the King, and by the Bull Pastor dternus 
Leo X. in lofty and sonorous terms of condemnation abrogated the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and established the Concordat in its place. 
The struggle, indeed, continued for many years, and the execution 
of the Concordat was contested in detail both by civil and eccle- 
siastical corporations, but the growing power of the monarchy en- 
sured its ultimate triumph. Inacertain sense it may be said that the 
Concordat helped to make the French episcopate more national, that 
is, more anti-Papal, but only by making the bishops more entirely 
the creatures of the Court. They were still less ready to assert 
the rights of their order against the Crown than against the Pope; 
and when, as frequently happened, Popeand Crown had a commonin- 
terest, they were reduced to hopeless servility. But.while nothing 
could be more strikingly opposed to primitive institutions than the 
state of things thus introduced, there was just enough semblance of 
national protest against certain Roman usurpations to operate as a 
veil to the true character of the measure, and enable its admirers 
to describe it plausibly as protecting Gallican liberties. It was in 
truth the system under which such men as Dubois, Tencin, 
Lafiteau, and De Rohan rose to the highest dignities of the 
Church, under which the Jansenists and Huguenots alike were 
ruthlessly persecuted, and the disastrous Bull Unigenitus enforced 
with the whole weight of the civil power and with a rigour which, 
as the event proved, shook the very foundations of authority both 
in Church and State. If an ecclesiastic obnoxious to Rome, like 
De Marca, was nominated to the episcopate, the Pope had the 
absolute right of refusing institution till he had submitted. For 
several years under Louis ‘XIV. thirty-five sees were kept vacant, 
in order to compel the prelates he had named to abjure the Four 
Gallican Articles, till at length both the King and his nominees 
yielded to the pressure put upon them. It was again the Ultra- 
montane yoke of the Concordat which led at the Revolution to 
the ultra-national and ill-organized reaction of the Constitution 
Civile, and that in its turn was suppressed by a new Concordat 
drawn on the same lines as the old one. 

It will perhaps be asked whether we mean that Napoleon 
desired to exalt the power of Rome, and to this the answer must 
be both Yes and No. He had the discernment to perceive, what 
appears to have escaped the cognizance of M. Paul Bert, that 
religion is the natural ally, and not the natural enemy, of authority 
and social order; and he was resolved for the consolidation of his 
own supremacy, in a country where, as it was officially declared, 
“the Catholic religion is that of the great majority,” to come to an 
understanding with the Pope. Certainly he desired to be himselt 
independent of control from Rome or from any other quarter, but 
he had no desire that his Church should be so. And as he ex- 
pected always to be able to keép the Pope under his thumb, by 
physical force or otherwise, there seemed no readier means of 
ruling absolutely, and at the same time in a seemly and respectable 
manner—appealing to the religious conscience, and not outraging 
it—over the actual Church than to make the Pope its absolute 
master. In such a bargain Rome, which can afford to watch and wait, 
is pretty sure sooner or later to gain the upper hand, and Napoleon 
was already beginning to discover this before his fall. And with 
him fell, not the Concordat, but the iron hand which had sought 
to wield it as an instrument of imperial despotism, Its first ap- 
pearance had been the signal for a revived ultramontanism both of 
theory and practice. And that tendency was strengthened as well 
by the autocratic grasp it secured to the rh a over the national 
episcopate, as by the tyrannical yoke of civil despotism over the 
national Church, which led clergy and laity alike to turn to Romeas 
the one harbour of refuge. ‘henceforth, as in Germany under 
the Falk laws, the religious party became identified with the 
Ultramontane party. Men like De Maistre, Lamennais, and De 
Bonald gave literary expression to this revived Ultramontane 
enthusiasm, and the experience of the last half century has abun- 
dantly illustrated its predominance throughout the length and 
breadth of the French Church. It is true that Bonaparte ap- 

pealed, when it suited his purpose, to the Gallican liberties and 
the Articles of 1682, but his practical interpretation of them was 
to make himself the absolute master of the Church, with the in- 
evitable result of driving it, as it had never before been driven, into 
the arms of Rome. The series of events which led up to this 
conclusion cannot indeed justly be attributed to Gallicanism 


perly so called, but to influences radically opposed to it. Still less 
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is it Gallicanism, but the directly opposite principle in the religious 
— that will be furthered by the yet more drastic régime in 

hurch matters which the present Government of France threatens 
to establish, And if there be any truth in the report to which we 
referred at the beginning of this paper, the reactionary impulse 
produced by what looks like an infatuated assault, not only on all 
ecclesiastical but all religious life, may extend far beyond the 
boundaries of France, 


PERILS OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


a thefts lately committed at Dunecht and Brynkinallt have 

done something more than supply the daily newspapers with 
thrilling poster headings; they have added a new charm, in death 
as well as in life, to the “ sweet security of streets.” We say 
thefts, because it is the most convenient class-name ; but it seems 
to be agreed by the best authorities that body-snatching is not 
larceny. There is property in a grave, and presumably in a coffin, 
but not, it would appear, in what the coffin contains. This, how- 
ever, is a technical dispute of limited interest. To the ordinary 
mind such a case as that of the Dunecht misdemeanour combines, 
it would appear, the attractions of theft and murder, to which the 
newspapers already referred to do not hesitate to add other 
fascinations. The heading “ Theft of an Earl’s Body” appears to 
imply a dim notion on the part of the ingenious reporter or sub- 
editor who is responsible for it, to the effect that holders of that 
rank in the peerage have bodies of a peculiar kind corporeally 
distinguished from the bodies of commoners, and even, we 
presume, from those of viscounts on the one hand and mar- 
quesses on the other. Indeed it is quite probable that he 
would be much puzzled to distinguish between the strict pro- 
priety of such a phrase as an Earl’s coronet and the absurdity 
of such a phrase as an Earl's body. Putting all these acci- 
dents of the cases aside, however, there remains a considerable 
amount of interest in both. Both have what has been called the 
casse-téte attraction—the interest of a tangle which has to be 
unravelled—and both have other elements which appeal to the 
imagination. As tothe magnitude of the Brynkinaillt robbery, 
lucrative crimes of that kind are indeed getting almost hackneyed. 
It will be necessary soon to add a fourth list to those which now 
open the columns of the Times, and to revive the convenient short- 
hand by which our forefathers used to designate the fortune of a 
bride or the personal property of a deceased millionaire thus :— 

Onthe sth instant the Earl of Das of a jewel casket at Treburgle, 

Cornwall (30,000/.) 
A second parenthesis might contain the amount of reward 
offered. The other crime (for it amply deserves that name, what- 
ever may be its more specitic legal designation) is fortunately not 
likely to be so common. 

An attempt has been made to show that, if Lord Crawford had 
not been caktndl, his body could not have been stolen, which is 
certainly true as far as it goes, but which does not seem to be a 
very effectual moral to draw. A more obvious and more practical 
one would be to say that burying in vaults offers the strongest 
temptation to this sort of sacrilege. Yet, again, it is tolerably 
obvious that, if the reported omission of the iron door at the 
mouth of the crypt be a fact, the business of the tomb-breakers 
was made easier still, Such masonry as is described, if fitted 
with a door such as bankers’ strong-rooms have, would be prac- 
tically impregnable ; but mere slabs of stone, resting in their places 
only by their own weight and a little mortar, could offer no very 
formidable resistance to besiegers who knew what they were about. 
As, however, nobody could reasonably have anticipated that 
such a crime would be committed, it is not surprising that pre- 
cautions which suggest themselves easily enough after the fact 
were not taken before it. If, as may be hoped and believed, the 
idea of paying blackmail is steadily rejected by the family, we are 
not very | to hear of imitations of the deed. Advocates of 
cremation will probably make the most of it; though, as cremation 
supposes the retaining of the ashes, and ina form which would make 
them eminently portable property, not much would in reality be 
gained, for the columbaria which held the urns would be just as 
easily violated as the Dunecht cry The ordinary churchyard, not 
retired from the ways of men, and the ordinary fashion of burial, 
which accepts the cover Sag earth to earth, are probably the best 
safeguards against similar post-mortem inconveniences. Mean- 
while, it is certain that everybody who has a lively imagination, 
a memory capable of lending itself to that imagination with some 
docility, and a vigorous interest in what is going on, will for some 
time be sure that any odd-looking bundle which met his eyes 
during the month of September contained the late Lord 
Crawiord’s remaijvs. Already persons of such unerring vision 
that they can tell a mummy from the top of an omnibus have 
communicated their reminiscences to the ear of a grateful public, 

and others will assuredly do the like if fate and newspaper editors 
permit. ‘There are large numbers of people who appear to feel a cer- 
tain pleasure in talking of graves, and to them Lord Crawford’s mis- 
fortune must be an unmixed boon. To some other people it will 
probably be chiefly memorable as a fresh instance of the ap- 
parently incurable want of decency which the multiplication of 
newspapers has inflicted on this age. The fact is, of course, 
striking, and could hardly be concealed. But what business the 


sawdust,” with the wishes of a widow as to the spot selected 
for her husband’s last resting-place, and with other matters lesg 
suitable still for publication, we at least cannot see. “My people 
loves to have it so” is, we presume, the excuse—a sufficiently 
feeble one. 
If the advantages of church'yards over stately but Jonely vaults 
in parks, and the necessity of making vaults secure, if they are 
made at all, are the subjects of the chief reflections which any- 
body has any business to make on the Dunecht matter, it is not 
so in reference to the more cheerful subject of Lord Trevor's 
loss. We speak, of course, from our own point of view, for 
it is not certain that the subject is a cheerful one to the loser of 
several thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry. Here everybody may 
be said to have an interest ; for though everybody has not got several 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry, everybody is proportionately 
exposed to a similar loss, Besides, it may plausibly be con- 
tended that details ought to be published in order to prevent 
innocent and guileless people from huying diamond tiaras which 
gor to be offered them at a cheap price, and so defeating the 
ends of justice. There is really something interesting (putting 
questions of morality aside) in a “good” robbery, and this 
interest is entirely free from the morbid elements which 
enter into curiosity about murder, and, we may add, about 
violations of the sanctity of the grave. A good burglary 
or robbery from a house, even without infraction, requires 
very careful planning and the display of much ingenious general- 
ship. Hitherto it seems doubtful whether this ingenuity was dis- 
played at Brynkinallt. On the face of it, the hanging of a rope 
out of the window, which was obviously insufficient to support a 
man, which left a twenty-feet drop to the ground, and which 
would have landed the rather enterprising dropper on a flower- 
bed where his traces must have been seen, does not look artistic. 
Nor can the plan of leaving the key of a door, through which exit 
had. apparently been made, under a dining-room sofa, be com- 
mended in itself. But it must be remembered that in the art of 
burglary more, perhaps, than in any other, celare artem is the great 
thing, and an apparent clumsiness may sometimes have the best 
effects in drawing the hounds off the scent. An inference, how- 
ever, which supports that drawn from the rope and the key is 
undoubtedly given by the authoritative announcement that the 
jewels were not, as has been said, carelessly left in an open ward- 
robe, but were securely locked in a case built into the wall. Such 
being the fact, it is not uncharitable to say that correspondence 
with some one who was, or had been, an inmate of the house must 
have been indispensable to the thieves. The theory that the booty 
is even now concealed somewhere in the park at Brynkinallt does not 
seem to have much to recommend it, except the attractiveness of 
the general idea. A large park, traversed by a river, and thickly 
wooded, is an easy place to get out of to those who have taken 
the trouble to study its topography, and there never is much diffi- 
culty in studying the topography of a place like Brynkinallt. On 
the other hand, if what is called in Arctic travelling a cache of 
the jewelry has been made, it might remain concealed for an in- 
definite period, for it does not always happen that even he who hides 
can find in such cases. A park with some thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewelry concealed somewhere about it would be unique among 
demesnes. 
Both these incidents seem to show that of all precautions which 
people of considerable fortune, who have large houses and valu- 
able property in them, can take, the most indispensable (and we 
think we are safe in saying the least generally observed) is the 
appointment of a perambulating watchman. Malefactors of all 
kinds very easily get to know the arrangements of a house, and 
the hours at which the various classes of servants are engagel or 
not on their respective duties. There are long hours during the 
day, and of course much longer hours during the night, in which 
it is a mere chance whether anybodyentering or descending by a 
window, rummaging in a room, or even engaged in abnormal ope- 
rations on an outbuilding like the Dunecht chapel, would neces- 
sarily be noticed. The house servants have their regular times of 
attending to their respective departments, and their regular times 
for absence from the regions they control. Gardeners (who, in a 
fashion, do perform an irregular kind of outpost duty) are not always 
at work; grooms and stablemen, by the very architectural arrange- 
ments of most houses, are out of the way, even if they did not 
generally entertain a profound belief that no animal possessing 
less than four legs deserves their attention; gamekeepers’ opera- 
tions lie too far from the house, as a rule; and a house porter 
is naturally not of much use, unless the enemy politely makes his 
approaches by the front door. If the great country houses of 
England were examined systematically, we imagine that not many 
would be found (though there undoubtedly are some) where there 
is anything like a regular day watchman, even if there is a night 
one. Accordingly, while robberies in town are generally com- 
mitted at night, those in the country are at least as often, 
if not more often, committed in broad daylight; either—as 
in this case—during church-time, or during dinner-time in 
the summer, or at some other period which involves a regular 
and well-ascertained alteration of domestic habits. It is true, of 
course, that a watchman’s perambulations might be in their turn 
watched. But few houses are so large that the rounds would give 
opportunity for entrance or escape without at least a great chance 
of detection, while such operations as that which must necessarily 
have taken place at Dunecht would be simply impossible. Slabs 
of stone weighing many hundredweight are not removed, even 


‘average newspaper reader has with ‘the impression made by the 
head and eocllens of the deceased on the carefully-prepared 


they are uncemented, in a minute, or in a few minutes, Consider 
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ing the immense value of the property which many English 
country houses contain, and the comparative ease with which a 
thief can get off if he once clears the open circle of lawn and 

en, a little more pains in guarding them than is generally taken 
would certainly seem to be desirable. 


THE NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


Wwe a tardiness which is somewhat remarkable, public 
attention has at last been generally directed to a recent 
transaction which promises to be of some importance in our 
colonial affairs. The incorporation by Royal Charter of a North 
Borneo Company, which oe to take upon itself the govern- 
ment of a territory considerably bigger than the United Kingdom, 
may very conceivably be the beginning of much. The Company 
may die a premature death, and nothing more be heard about it; 
but even if it fails to gain permanent success, it may live long 
enough to compromise the nation.. The names which appear on 
the list of Directors of the Provisional Association to which the 
charter has been granted are a guarantee that the Company is to 
be organized for a serious purpose. That purpose entails the 
establishment of English factories throughout the territory which 
the British North Borneo Company is to rule with all but neminal 
sovereign power. Should the Company become bankrupt, it is 
scarcely conceivable that these settlements could be deserted, and 
so a permanent addition, which may be of great value, but may 
also only prove a source of expense, will be made to our colonial 
possessions, The Company nominally holds its sovereign rights 
as delegated on certain conditions, from the Sultans of Brunei and 
Sooloo; but it can only accept them for the Crown, and the Crown 
is therefore practically responsible for the Company, at least in so 
far as it isa governing body. It is worth while looking into the 
history and nature of a corporation which may compel ‘much 
attention further on. 

The process of the formation of the British North Borneo 
Company is a familiar one enough in the history of European 
settlement in the East. A British subject, Mr. Alfred Dent, by 
means of which we know nothing, gains from certain barbarous 
potentates a delegation of their sovereign claims over certain ter- 
ritories. He then proposes to utilize the concession by the forma- 
tion of a Company, which is to werk these territories as private 
property. The territories in question are to be held from the 
Sultan of Brunei, the Pangeran Tamongong, who, it seems, is his 
chief Minister, and from the Sultan »f Sooloo. The first of these 
cedes his rights in three separate deeds, referring to ditierent dis- 
tricts ; the other two in one each. It is worthy of observation that 
the Sultans of Brunei and Sooloo cede rights over the same terri- 
tory, and that the Pangeran Tamongong sells his right of private 
property in a district of which the sovereignty has already been 
ceded by the Sultan of Brunei, who also distinguishes clearly 
between what he sells as his personal estate and what as country 
over which he has only a right of supremacy. What the Sultan of 
Brunei, who would appear to include the other two, sells to 
his “ trusty and well-beloved friends, the grantees,” is “ certain 
portions of the dominions owned by him, comprising the entire 
northern portion of the Island of Borneo, from the Sulaman River 
on the west coast of Maludu Bay, and to the ~iver Paitan, and 
thence the entire eastern coast as far as the &.ouco River, com- 
the States of Paitan, Sugut, Bangaya, Labuk, Sandakan, 

ina Batangan,and Mumiang, and other lands as far as the Sibuco 
River; furthermore, the provinces of Kimanis and Benoni, the 
—_— of Pappar, and the territory of Gaya Bay and Sapangar 

, With all the land and islands belonging thereto, and likewise 
the island of Banquey.” Over these dominions—some hundreds of 
miles of coast in all—the Sultan of Brunei cedes his whole rights 
of sovereignty to the duly authorized representative of the British 
North Borneo Company, who is to govern them, under the title of 
Maharajah of Sabeh (North Borneo) and Rajah of Gaya and 
Sandakan. The cession is made for “certain considerations ”— 
namely, for a rent of twelve thousand dollars a year to the 
Sultan of Brunei, three thousand to his chief Minister—whom 
the Company promises to “ protect with kindness ”—and five 
thousand to the Sultan of .Sooloo—in all, twenty thousand 
dollars, or some four thousand pounds. These concessions were 
originally made to Mr. Alfred Dent personally. The Provisional 
Association was formed to act as an intermediary between 
him and the Company to be incorporated; and now the 
Royal Charter asked tor has been granted. From this docu- 
ment it is clear that the British Government is to assume the 
virtual, though indirect, sovereignty over all the territories to be 
taken in hand by the Company about’ to be formed. The 
suzerainty of the Sultans is indeed reaognized, but only as far as 
concerns their right to the due payment of their trifling rents. 
Most of the other articles of the Charter are worded so as to secure 
at least the indirect control of the British Government over the 
proceedings of the Company. Apart from those stipulations as to 
the suppression of slavery and good treatment of the natives which 
could scarcely be absent, the action of the Company is subjected 
40 various ways to the control of the Secretary of State. The ap- 
pointment of the Company's representative is to be subject to his 
@pproval ; it can make nc transfer of its grants or commissions, or 
have dealings with foreizn Powers except with his consent ; and 
he is to be the judge of ail disputes between it and the Sultans. 
The Secretary of State—in oiker words, the British Government— 


is to have the supreme authority over all the doings of the Com- 
pany, and must therefore, in the last resort, be responsible 
tor it, 

Ia estimating the probable consequences of the granting of this 
charter, the main thing to be considered is what the Sultans 
really have ceded to Mr. Dent. Looking merely at the data supplied 
tous by the preamble of the Charter itself, it would not seem to be 
anything considerable. It is not to be believed that rights of any 
real value over such large territories would be bartered even in 
Borneorfor the sum of four thousand pounds a year to be divided 
among three persons. The Sultans of Brunei and Sooloo, if they 
were virtually rulers of these countries, would not reduce them- 
selves to the condition of the most helpless of Indian protected 
princes for so trifling a consideration, ‘The rights which can be 
so lightly parted with must be of a very nominal kind. This 
appears plainly from the preamble of the charter, but it is other- 
wise notorious. The sovereign rights of the Sultan of Sooloo are 


| scarcely even nominal. Such as they are, he has already ceded 


them to Spain, in consequence of one of the obscure little wars 
which are chronic in the Spanish Philippine colonies, They pro- 
bably amounted in practice to no more than a traditional claim to 
tribute whenever he was strong enough to enforce payment 
of it. The country over which he really rules is a group of 
islands to the North-East of Borneo. Whoever takes his rights 
takes simply a species of pirate kingship which will be effectual 
or not according to the fighting power of the holder. The position 
of the Sultan of Brunei is essentially similar. To the greater 
part of his nominal kingdom he holds very much the 
relation which the later Sultans at Delhi held to Oudh or Bengal. 
They had a right of giving an investiture, which was worth 
paying for when it could not be extorted by force. It would 
seem, therefore, that what Mr. Dent, or the Company which is 
to take over Mr. Dent's rights, really has acquired is the power to 
hunt, to kill, and to skin the bear, if it is able. The North Borneo 
Company will take the position of the Sultan as the holder of 
certain more or less indefinite rights of sovereignty, which must 
be made effectual by force of arms. The example of Rajah 
Brooke of Sarawak is there to show how worthless any investi- 
ture the Company may receive from the Sultan of Brunei will be 


‘if they cannot make it good by force. It is not to be sup 


that the Directors of the Company have any settled scheme of 
conquest ; but the whole history of European settlement in the 
East goes to show that conquest must be the result of their 
establishment in Borneo. Factories must be set up among savage 
or semi-savage tribes in a permanent state of hostility to one 
another, and not likely to submit without resistance to the exercise 
by total aliens of a more effectual control than has hitherto been 
enforced by the Sultans. The savage character of Dyaks and 
Malays is well known; and the Bornese of Chinese descent have 
long been organized in societies to defend their own interests, 
and are perfectly ready to fight for them. The factories will 
have to i made safe by the establishment of an armed force. 
Quarrels will certainly arise with the native chiefs, and, as a 
universal experience shows, can only end by European conquest. 
Trade will open the way for the foundation of an Empire, as it 
has always done since Kuropeans first made their way into the 
East. 

Nor will the relations of the Company be confined to the 
Sultans and the various tribes. The sixth article of the Charter, 
which provides that “the dealings of the Company with an 
foreign Power” shall be subject to the control of the Englis 
Government, shows that the possibility of such relations arising is 
already contemplated. And before the Company is yet well in 
existence, it has been the object of attention and even diplomatic 
action on the part of Holland and Spain. The relations of the 
Company with Spain are likely to be very slight. That country 
is scarcely able to manage the Philippines, and its interests in 
Borneo are nearly null; its rights, too, to interfere are of the 
most shadowy kind. But the case is different with Holland. The 
Dutch have been left behind in the development of European 
Powers, but they have a great colonial empire in the Indian Ocean, 
and one that is still growing. They already have a settlement in 
the south of Borneo, and have established a protectorate over 
several of the southern princes, In 1847 the English Government 
found it necessary to put a stop to a further extension of their 
power in the island by a treaty with the Sultan of Brunei, 
binding that sovereign not to cede more territory to any European 
Power except England. It is true that the Dutch do not appear 
inclined to oppose the establishment of the Company's proposed 
rule in North Borneo in any way. We even hear of proposals to come 
to an arrangement as to the respectivesphereof the Company’s agtion 
and their own. That is to say, the North Borneo Company and 
the Dutch are to come to an understanding as to how much of the 
island each of them is to be considered entitled to conquer. Every- 
thing points to conquest as the ultimate result of the action of 
the Company. It is certainly a remarkable piece of inconsistency 
that a scheme of this nature should be approved by a Ministry 
which has made such unseemly haste to surrender already acquired 
territory in the Transvaal, and to sacrifice the interests of British 
subjects for the sake of peace and an escape from responsibility. 
The establishment of an English Government in North Borneo 
would doubtless be a benefit to all concerned. The natives would 
gain by the control of a civilized authority. Their prosperity, 
as well as our commercial interests, would be served by 
the peaceful and intelligent development of the great natural 
resources of Borneo, evertheless, it is strange to find a 
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scheme for doing this by an extension of our colonial empire 
promoted by a Ministry which has the happiness to include 
among its members Messrs. Bright, Chamberlain, and Courtney. 
And, apart from the strangeness that such men should do 
such a thing, we think ——- may be taken to the way in 
which it is proposed to be done. The example, not only of the 
East India Company, but of the Company established to colonize 
New Zealand, proves that the Imperial Government cannot tolerate 
the weclingllt existence of corporations exercising sovereign 
powers abroad. If weare to take North Borneo into our hands, it 
would be better to follow the precedent of Fiji, and do so by 
the direct action of the Crown. To develop the resources of North 
Borneo by a trading Company under tke protection of a Colonial 
Government is one thing. To bring into existence a corporation 
exercising sovereign powers, maintaining its own fleet and army, 
making its own little wars under the indirect control of the 
Imperial Government, which is ultimately responsible for it, is 
quite another. If it were likely that the corporation could enter 
at once into the peaceful government of the territory ceded to it, 
the reasons against establishing it would still be strong. They are 
doubled in strength by the yma A that it can only make its 
rule a reality by a series of little wars which would endanger it 
financially and complicate its relations to the Home Government. 
The nation would in the long run have to take up the task of 
settling the country ; for it is to be presumed that not even the 
Ministry who surrendered the Transvaal could allow a Company 
established with its consent to be destroyed, and its agents 
slaughtered by Dyaks and Malays. 


SALE OF THE SUNDERLAND LIBRARY. 


+ teres first days of the sale of the Sunderland Library have sur- 
passed all expectation. This sale was particularly interesting, 
because it was certain to show, beyond possibility of error, the 
direction in which the tide of fashion is setting. We confess that 
the appearance of the books, huddled together on the dingy shelves 
of the sale-room, did not impress us very favourably. The Library 
has not always been carefully watched. Many of the books were 
ill bound originally, and the calf-leather or vellum covers bad 

wn seedy by lapse of time. The interiors were, on the other 

d, clean and well preserved. Some very valuabie books, it is 
true, had lost leaves here and there, and miniatures had been cut 
out of some MSS., while the eruel plough of the binder had de- 
faced the fair margins of others, and others, again, were water- 
stained. Still, these were the exceptions; and, as a rule, the 
margins and condition generally were highly respectable. It 
seemed certain that no fictitious value would be given to the books 
by rare old bindings and the arms of the famous collectors of the 

t. The question arose, Would modern taste applaud that of 
the old Karl of Sunderland, and endorse his judgment, by bidding 
great ~~ for books which he may have bought comparatively 
cheap? On this subject, too, we had doubts. Classical books are 
no longer read, and we hardly anticipated the prices that were to 
be paid for certain early printed volumes. The collection is 
necessarily deficient in almost all the newer varieties of fashion- 
able literature. The vignettes of the later eighteenth century, the 
books of the Romantic school, original editions of Shelley 
and Keats, and other modern poets, one could not expect to find in 
the Sunderland Library. It seemed certain, however, that early edi- 
tions of the modern European classics, as Dante, Ariosto, Boccaccio, 
were well represented; and, as the Harl of Sunderland collected 
some of the poets of the Pleiad, and possessed original editions of 
plays by Boursault, later volumes of the catalogue may prove that 

did not neglect Ronsard, Villon, the Romance of the Rose, 
Corneille, Moliére, and Racine. He was also rich in Americana, 
which are now so greedily sought by Transatlantic purchasers. 

If it be true that sums like 25,000/. were offered for the col- 
lection as a must have either underrated its 
or supposed that “holders” were very anxious to “ part.” to 
the moment each day’s sale has averaged, 
2,000/., Wednesday’s sale alone exceeding 4,000/. At this rate the 
first twelve days’ buying and selling, which only take us as far as 
the esteemed works of Chappuzeau and Chardin, will produce a 
sum equal to that said to have been offered for the whole library. 
It is reported that the Americans were particularly anxious to 
purchase the collection en bloc. We cannot be ex » after all 
their recent sporting victories, and their acquisition of the Cesnola 
Cyprian collection, to grieve at their disappointment. Mr. 
Quaritch spoke to these enemies in the gate, and also faced the 
French champions with much firmness, though M, Techener 
occasionally overcame his stubborn resistance. It is impossible to 
say how many days the sale of the whole collection will cover. 
Estimating the letters from A to OHA as covering a fifth of the 
whole contents of the library, there still remain about fifty days of 
the delight of battle. We can scarcely expect any other books 
to equal in price the famous ios’ Bibles, and the St. 
Augustine, but per' 100,000/, may be regarded as a moderate 
estimate of the value of the library. So excellent an investment 
are books, if people buy. the right books. We are obliged to take 
this commercial view, because it is impossible to sup that 
many will look on their treasures as literature. 
Anacreon is more easily read in a Tauchnitz edition (“cost you a 
shilling,” as Pepys would have said) than in the original edition 
of Stephanus, and the Mazarine Bible is more inconvenient to 


| 1601. to M. Tecbener. 


study than an inexpensive copy from what the Times calls “ The 
Caledonian,” and mortals call the Clarendon Press. 

We may look at a few examples of the prices brought by sepa- 
rate books, as illustrative of the tendency of modern taste, and of 
the abundance of modern wealth. The poems of Scudéry, with 
Les Chevilles (1649), seem rather dear at ten guineas. The first 
edition of A®schylus, on the other hand, the Aldine edition of 
1518, is a bargain at 4/. 7s. 6d. M.Techener carried off De 
Albertini’s De Mirabilibus Rome (1510), printed on vellum, for 662, 
The same champion overthrew Mr. Quaritch in a spirited contest 
for the grammatical works of Alexander Gallus, a volume that 
rejoices in painted initial letters (41/.) Amadis de Gaule was 
in a state of unknightly seediness—the first edition, indeed, 
but cut, and patehed, and clouted. One adventurous spirit 
bid 1o/., and ‘no one contested his possession of this treasure. 
Americana, of course, caused wild biddings. The Libro Ultimo 
de le Indie Occidentale is a tiny volume in vellum, which fetched 
471. “<A true Declaration of the State of Virginia” (1610), 
with other tracts, the original value perhaps about one shilling 
and sixpence, was bought by Mr. Quaritch for 143/., and some 
New England tracts fetched 111/, The first edition of Anacreon 
(1554), printed on ‘vellum, was the first book that produced a 
really exciting contest. France, in the person of M. Techener, 
fought hard for this masterpiece of Henri Etienne. ‘The binding 
bearsea cardinal’s hat; but Brunet, for reasons which are not ap- 

arent, believed the book to have been in the possession of Grolier. 

r. Quaritch secured this jewel for 221/. Libri possessed a fine 
copy of this book on paper; it had belonged to Daniel Heinsius, 
and contained seventy-six pages of manuscript in his hand. 
Libri’s copy sold in 1859 for 1/. 6s. ‘The Sunderland Library copy 
on paper, on the other hand, brought 1o/. 103s.; and Remy 
Belleau’s translation fetched 20/. 5s. Remy Belleau is the poet 
whom Queen Mary, in Mr. Swinburne’s new tragedy, prefers to 
her forgotten Chastelard. The first edition of the Greek 
Anthology (Lascarius, Florence, 1494) sold for 51/.; while the 
Aldine edition (Venice, 1503) brought but 4/. Alopa’s Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (Florence, 1496), printed on vellum, was sold for 
If the Sunderland Library contains the 
first Florentine Homer on vellum there will be a battle for that 
beautiful book worthy of the song of Homer himself. The first 
edition of Apuleius, printed at Rome by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz (1469), seems cheap, as prices go, at 64/. M. Techener 
outbid Mr. Quaritch for a book that should have stayed in Eng- 
land—a book that bore the autograph of William Cecil, Queen 
Elizabeth’s secretary. This was the first edition of the Orlando 
Furioso (Ferrara, 1516). The sum of 300/. won this desirable 
volume for some purchaser in France. The greatest of all con- 
tests hitherto has been that for the Augustine on vellum (Jenson, 
1475). This book has miniatures of fanciful beauty; for 
example, a hart wounded by two cupids, and St. Augustine 
in meditation. M. Techener and Mr. Ellis competed till 
400/, was reached, when Mr. Quaritch took up the bidding, 
and the Frenchman and he went on till 98o/. was attained.. 
Here there was a pause, and it seemed as if the country- 
men of Gladiateur were sure to carry away the St. Augustine. 
But the English representative advanced to 1,000/., which is 
twenty-five thousand francs, and beyond that bid M. Techener did 
not care to go. He consoled himself with a rather damaged 
Augustine, printed on vellum in 1470, <A beautiful MS. copy of 
the Roman du Rot Artus remained in England, being ransomed 
for 5357. The illuminations were of the utmost originality and 
ingenuity. Oresme’s old translation of Aristotle’s Politics (1489) 
seemed very cheap at 6/., after all these great prices. 

Next day some of the works of the French Pleiad were sold, 
Les Jeux, of Baif, fetching 17/. Henri III., and books of his 
reign, are much in fashion. The Balet Comique de la Royne, of 
Beaujoyeulx, valet de chambre au Roy, brought 125/., and M. 
Morgand could not win it for France. A book by Béjart, one of 
Moliére’s troupe, and brother-in-law of the poet, seems to have 
attracted no attention. Some original pieces of Joachim du Bellay 
fetched 4o/., and the Rouen edition of 1597 sold for 30/., though 
we have purchased a copy of the same for as many shillings, The 
binding was not rich or rare, but was stamped with two M’s, 

ssibly the monograph of Marie de Medicis, A rare book with 
De Thou’s arms fetched 41/. At the time of Libri’s sale De 
Thou’s bees were not nearly so much valued. The great book of 
the sale was “the first Bible printed with a date” at Maintz, in 
1462. The French do not seem to eare for Bibles so much as the 
Bible-loving English. Those eminent devotees, Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Quaritch, carried their pious enthusiasm to the extent of 1,600l., 
for which sum the latter bore away “the secret of England’s 
greatness.” Among other Bibles, a most gorgeous family Bible, 
with enormously thick old morocco covers, lined with gilt paper, 
clasped with prodigious silver clasps, and printed on vellum (Ox- 
ford, 1717), fetched 225/. The possession of this workshould at once 
transform a manufacturing into a county family. It looks like 
a kind of Palladium, and is a perfectly magnificent example of 
English piety, adorned and illustrated by English taste. A book 
which puzzles us is the poetry of Blanchon, Joachim Blanchon 
(1583), with a portrait of Henry III. We know something of the 
bards of that date, but Blanchon has escaped the historians of lite- 
rature even more successfully than Jean Chaperon or Scalion de 
Virbluneau. Blanchon’s verses were sold for 41/., as much as 
Mr. Ruskin’s volume of poetry brings at auctions. A French 
translation from io (Bruges, Colard Mansion, 1476) nearl 
reached 1,000/,, but stopped at 920/., remaining in England 
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Finally, the great Valdarfer Boccaccio, the tallest in the world, 
fetched 585/.—not a great price, but the volume might be in better 
condition. The moral of the sale is that poor collectors can 
scarcely hope for really good books in this aye of long purses, 
They must be content with the Elzevirian crumbs which the Earl 
of Sunderland seems to have neglected. 


THE STRIKE IN THE POTTERIES. 


T HE strike in the Staffordshire Potteries has some features of 
more than usual interest. The expedient which has often 
been recommended as an infallible preventive of trade quarrels has 
been in operation in the district for the last fourteen years. In 
1867 the masters and workmen agreed to set up a Board of Arbi- 
tration, and until Michaelmas last the rate of wages continued to 
be governed by its decisions, The present dispute dates in some 
sort as far back as 1876. In that year the employers appealed to 
the Board for a reduction of wages. The terms on which the 
men were then working had been fixed in 1872, At that time 
trade was exceedingly brisk in the Potteries, as in most other 
places, and the workmen found little difficulty in getting a rise of 
ten per cent. over the wages they had up to that time been re- 
ceiving. Between 1872 and 1876 English trade had undergone a 
very serious reverse, and the employers were able to lay a strong 
case before the Board of Arbitration. There was less demand, they 
said, for their goods at home, and less power of disposing of them 
in foreign markets. The introduction of protective tariffs had 

eatly crippled the trade with the Continent and America. 
fngland could undersell the foreign producer if she were allowed 
to put her wares into the market at rates proportionate to 
the cost of production ; but when to that was added the duties 
which had to be paid on them under the tariff, she found 
herself undersold by the native producer. On this first occasion, 
however, the application was unsuccessful. The Board of Arbi- 
tration could not be brought to see that it was expedient to 
make a general reduction in wages, and they remained at their 
old rate for three years longer. In November 1879 the masters 
renewed their application, and this time they got what they 
wanted. Lord Hatherton, who had been chosen as the arbitrator, 
compared the state in which the trade had been in 1872 with the 
state to which it had been reduced in 1879, and decided that a 
reduction of a penny in the shilling would best meet the case. 
Accordingly, from November 1879 to November 1881 these were 
the wages paid. The reduction had been acquiesced in by the 
men, but so unwillingly as to make it certain that they would re- 
open the question at the very first opportunity.: In November of 
last year the rate of wages was submitted, on behalf of the work- 
men, to the arbitration of Sir Thomas Brassey ; and, according to 
the correspondent of the Datly News, from whose narrative we 
‘borrow these facts, Sir Thomas described the “ battle of arguments 
and figures” as one of the “most remarkable exhibitions of 
working-class intelligence and of almost paternal relations between 
employers and workmen” that he had ever witnessed. Sir 
Thomas Brassey decided to sustain Lord Hatherton’s award. The 
workmen greatly resented this decision, but no immediate action 
was taken in opposition to it. It proved fatal, however, to the 
Board of Arbitration. Notices of withdrawal from the agreement 
to be bound by its decisions became common; and, as a Board of 
Arbitration is useless if its awards are not to be universally 
accepted, it was dissolved. At the beginning of the trade year the 
demand for a rise of wages was renewed ; and, on its refusal, four 
weeks ago, some 20,000 people ceased to work. 

It is seldom that in a strike of this magnitude the right is so 
entirely on one side. In the majority of trade disputes the 
refusal to submit the case to arbitration has come from the 
masters ; and we are very far from saying that in all cases such 
refusals have been without justification, The masters have often 
contended that the points in dispute were not such as they could 
possibly refer to any decision but their own. It is evident that 
the question whether wages ought to be raised may depend on 
considerations which have only a remote connexion with the state 
of trade at the moment when arbitration is proposed. The em- 
ployers, for example, may have been working for some time for 
very inadequate profits and they may only have been induced to 
go on doing this by the hope of better times tocome. In theory 
wages and prices depend on one another; but an employer will 
sometimes prefer to ge on’ paying the same wages after prices have 
fallen rather than run the risk of a strike and the disturbance of 
trade that would ensue from lowering them. If this has happened 
pretty often in the course of a few years, the employer will natur- 
ally look forward to a rise of prices, not merely as to a time when 
he may do a better trade than formerly, but as to a time when 

may recoup himself for the losses incurred when times were 

{t is easy to see how, under such circumstances as these, 
masters may get wrong with their workmen. The workmen see 
that trade has improved, that orders come in more briskly, and 
that higher prices are asked and obtained; and they infer that 
the protits made by the masters must be such as to justify an 
immediate rise of wages. They would be large enough to do 
this, the masters reply, if wages had always been reduced in 
proportion to profits; but, inasmuch as this was not the case, 
‘we cannot afford to raise wages until the losses incurred on the 
on uate profits realized by reason of their not being reduced 


made up. This is not an issue that readily lends itself to | 


arbitration. The arbitrator can but say that the employer is earning 
so much now as against so much which he was earning a year ago. 
He cannot determine how long the employer must go on earning 
this increased sum before he will have sale that te profit, 
without which in the long run it would not be worth his while 
to keep his works open. That is a point upon which every man 
must judge for himself, and it is the sense that this must be so 
that has so often led employers to reject pruposals of arbitration. 
Still it is always matter for regret when, they are so rejected, 
because it presents the masters in an attitude of, to say the least, 
ramp want of confidence in the goodness of their own cause. 
There will always be a presumption, though in this instance it is 
often an unfounded one, that the man who will not submit his case 
to the unprejudiced judgment of a third n has a secret sus- 
picion that he may be proved in the wrong. Employers who refuse 
arbitration may sometimes, of course, be actuated by this feeling ; 
butit will be found, we suspect, at least as often that what the 
fear is that their case will be upset on paper without the ae 
of its appeal to their pockets being in the least diminished. 

In the strike in the Potteries the refusal to submit to arbitra- 
tion has come from the other side, and, moreover, it has come 
after a long course of years during which the system of referring 
all disputes about wages to arbitration has been completely suc- 
cessful, It is surprising that before breaking away from this system 
the men should not have considered that whatever indisposition has 
hitherto been felt to arbitration has almost invariably been on the 
side of the masters. The grounds on which the workmen demand 
@ rise of w are usually extremely simple. They allege that 
trade is brisker, that there is more money coming in to the masters, 
and consequently more to be paid out to the workmen. The grounds 
on which the employers resist a rise of wages may,as we have 
seen, be of a much more recondite kind. Much may depend on the 
skill with which they are put before the arbitrator, and the masters 
may distrust their own ability or that of their representative to put 
their case in the really effective light in which, it properly handled, 
they believe that it might be put. It is a genuine victory for the 
men, therefore, to have got arbitration formally established as the 
universal method of deciding disputes about wages. If occasionally 
wages are reduced under this system when they would be main- 
tained without it, the occasions on which they are raised or main- 
tained under arbitration when they would remain as they are or 
be lowered without arbitration are much more numerous. In the 
case of the Potteries the masters failed to get a reduction for three 
years of trade depression, while the men have as yet only gone 
without.a rise of wages for two years of trade revival. It seems 
like madness, therefore, when the disputant who in the long run 
has by far the most to hope for from arbitration is the first to 
reject arbitration on the solitary ground that the award has gone 
against him in two instances. Even supposing that Sir Thomas 
Brassey’s award was mistaken, and that the improvement which 
trade had undergone in 1880 was really sufficient to justify an 
advance in wages, it would have been intinitely more to the men’s 
interest to have acquiesced in it than to have thrown the whole 
plan of arbitration overboard, and fallen back upon the 
old brutal method of refusing to work, and living, on the accumu- 
lations stored up in years when they were more wisely disposed. 
The four weeks for which the strike has already lasted will have 
consumed an amount of reserve funds which it will take them a 
long time to replace, even if they ultimately get the advance they 
have asked for; while, whether they get it or not, they will probably 
begin work again with a suppressed ill-feeling on both sid 
which will no longer have a Board of Arbitration to prevent it 
from coming to a head. 


CAPTAIN AND PASSENGERS. 


N attempt, which we trust may prove successful, has recently 

. been made: to enable people to enjoy all the pleasures of an 
extensive yachting trip without any very great expenditure. Lady 
Brassey’s bool showed what an extremely agreeable thing a voyage 
round the world may be; and it apparently occurred to the 
managers of an enterprising Company that, though there are 
but very few persons who are in a position to imitate Sir T. 
Lrassey, there are a good many who have sufficient leisure for a 
long voyage, and sutlicient means to pay for comfort afloat. A 
vessel was accordingly prepared for carrying a certain number of 
passengers round the world, touching at such “ places of interest ” 
as‘are to be found on the various seaboards of what an American 
has called this one-horse planet, and she sailed for the East 
some six weeks ago. How much enjoyment may be derived 
from such a voyage as this vessel is making is obvious; but 
it is alzo unfortunately obvious*that that’ enjoyment may be 
sorely marred unless there is something like harmony among 
the fellow-travellers; for squabbles which would be nothing 
ashore are very serious matters when people are boxed up 
together for nine months. The best safeguard against the dis- 
comfort which may be caused by such feuds is, of course, the 
authority of the captain, who is to some extent ruler and 
peacemaker, and who, if he has good sense and good judgment, 


will generally succeed in effecting what is known in duelling> 


cases as “a peaceful settlement.” In some instances, however, 
the captain may have to do more than conciliate and advise ; he 
may have to exercise his authority; and it is generally sup- 
posed that the captain of the steamer we have mentioned has been 
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armed with exceptional powers for the purpose of putting a stop 
to misconduct which may interfere with the general comfort. 
‘Whether such powers are legal may perhaps be doubted, and cer- 
tainly the expediency of conferring them fer doubted. The 
remedy may prove worse than the disease, and over-strict rule be 
found much more trying than unpleasant companionship. Some 
power, however, a captain clearly must have, and the precise extent 
of his authority over passengers under the law as it is, without 
any special stipulation, is a question of great importance which 
will be of interest to many besides those who are obliged to 
traverse the seas, if the voyage we have spoken of proves suc- 
cessful. An opportune moment for discoursing on this subject 
has, then, been chosen by Sir Travers Twiss, who contributes to 
the current number of the Nautical Magazine an article on “ The 
Master’s Authority over Passengers at Sea.” As the law on this 
subject has the rare merit of being simple, and as it is but little 
understood, his brief and lucid exposition of it should receive the 
attention of those who have to make long ocean passages, of 
those who think of making voyages for amusement’s sake, and 
especially of the masters of passenger ships engaged in the foreign 
trade. ‘The authority of masters of vessels engaged in the home 
trade it is not necessary to consider, as this is clearly defined by 
statute. 
In one the law on this important subject differs from 
the English law on most subjects, and approximately resembles 
the history of the nation which is supposed to be happy. There is 
very little of it. Indeed, so far as the Admiralty Courts go, there 
is next tonone of it. Sir Travers Twiss shows that in 1802 Lord 
Stowell, after some hesitation, allowed a civil suit to be instituted 
by a passenger against the master of a ship for assault. The case, 
however, was not proceeded with; and since its institution there 
is, says Sir Travers, “ no reported instance of proceedings in the 
English Admiralty Court for damages on the part of a passenger 
against the master of a ship.” In the Common Law Courts, how- 
ever, there have been such proceedings; and from the reports of 
them a clear idea of the legal powers of the captain may be ob- 
tained. The cases—though not, we believe, quite so rare as Sir 
Travers Twiss thinks—are few in number; but happily the dicta 
of the judges are decisive, and, with one slight exception, consis- 
tent; and the law, as laid down by them, seems in accordance 
with reason and common sense. It does not support exaggerated 
views on either side. The passenger who looks upon the captain 
as being in much the same position as the manager of a hotel, and 
the captain who fondly imagines that he sits at the head of the 
cabin-table armed with despotic authority, are equally in the 
wrong. The needful powers are given to the master of a passenger 
ship, but he may get into a sad scrape if he abuses them, or if he 
acts under the impression that he has the same authority over the 
passengers that he has over the officers and crew. This fact was 
realized seventy-four years ago by a captain of an Indiaman, who, 
acting under considerable provocation, treated a passenger with 
unnecessary harshness. In Boyce v. Bayliffe (1 Camp. 57), cited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, the plaintiff sued the master of the Huddart 
for assault and false imprisonment on the voyage home from 
the East. It appeared that, in consequence of two strange 
sail being sighted, which were supposed to* be enemies, the 
ship was cleared for action, and that the plaintiff was ordered to 
go with the other passengers on the poop, where they were to fight 
with small arms. The plaintiff, who was not a cuddy passenger, 
but in the gunner’s mess, had previously been forbidden to walk 
on the poop hy the captain, and he now refused to ge there, though 
willing to tight in any other part of the ship. The captain put 
him in irons, and kept him on the poop all night in irons. At the 
‘beginning of the case Lord Ellenborough appeared to think that 
the captain was justified ; but when it came out that the passenger 
had been kept on deck all night, he held that the defendant had 
clearly exceeded his authority. According to his view appa- 
rently the captain had the right to do what was necessary for the 
safety of the ship, and to assign stations to passengers. The 
plaintiff had refused to obey, and his confinement was, therefore, 
perhaps necessary; but, in punishing him as he had done, the 
master had gone too far. ‘This case seems to show very accurately 
what the powers of a captain are in times of danger. The 
ngers must obey him implicitly, and, in case of disobedience, 
Fo may be justified in putting the offender in irons; but he must 
not behave vindictively to a man who has misconducted himself, 
He must not think that he is justified in punishing him in the 
same way as he would punish a mutinous officer or seaman. That 
this rule, which may be deduced from the dictum of the famous 
judge who, when not carried away by political prejudice, usually 
decided so well, is in accordance with justice and good sense, can 
hardly be doubted; but we fear that it is scarcely in accordance 
with the ideas which some captains have of their prerogative. 
Fortunately, questions respecting the captain’s power in times 
of actual danger to the vessel are not likely to arise often, 
as deliberate disobedience at such times will probably be always 
rare. Not unfrequently, however, a captain may have to stop 
wanton impertinence to himself, or to interfere when a pas- 
senger is behaving obnoxiously to his fellow-passengers; and it 
is important to know what legal power he has when a man per- 
sists in making himself disagreeable. On this point the law again 
seems moderate and sensible, and while giving the captain neces- 
sary authoyity, does not encourage any fantastic notion of his 
dignity. ‘The first case a by Sir Travers Twiss is “ King v. 
Franklin; 1 Foster and Finlason, 360,” in which Baron Watson, 
after laying down—somewhat broadly perhaps—that the cap- 


tain had absolute control over the passengers and crew, and 
speaking of his powers in case of emergency, went on to say, 
“If a passenger misconduct himself at table, the captain may re~ 
move him, or may even imprison him for a short time, if im- 
prisonment be necessary for the enforcement of his lawful com- 
mands. The rule of law is simple; the power of the captain is 
limited to the necessity of the case.” Here, perhaps, the learned 
Baron slightly overstated the law, as what he says scarcely 
seems in absolute accordance with what has been laid down by 
Chief Justice Tindal and Baron Channell in cases to which we 
shall shortly refer. No doubt, if a man gets drunk or uses 
disgusting language at table, the captain may deal with him 
sharply; but, on the other hand, he certainly must not try to 
raise himself into an arbiter elegantiarium, a nautical Nash, with 
even more than Nash’s powers, and forcibly remove men from 
table or confine them in their cabins because he considers that 
their behaviour is coarse. Such men are terrible nuisances to 
their fellow-passengers ; but, like other nuisances, they must be 
endured; and it would never do to allow a captain to constitute 
himself a judge of good manners. Indeed it would be manifestly 
absurd for him to arrogate such a position, seeing that on 
board a passenger steamer not a few of the passengers are 
frequently of much higher social status than the commander. In 
the case just mentioned the plaintiff told the captain that the 
ship was only a floating hotel, and he the landlord of it; where- 
upon the captain, in great wrath, had him “lightly ironed.” 
Baron Watson was evidently much puzzled at the indignation 
which the expression caused, and said that it was not altogether 
incorrect. He further observed that the commander was cer- 
tainly not justified in imprisoning a person for calling him the 
landlord of an hotel. In the case of Prendergast v. Compton 
(8 Carrington and Payne, 454), tried before Chief Justice 
Tindal in 1837, coarse conduct at table was given as sufficient 
reason for excluding a passenger from the cuddy or poop cabin 
for which he had paid his fare. This offending person had 
indeed conducted himself like the naughty boy of a nursery 
story. He helped himself fo potatoes and broiled bones with his 
hands, and, as was gravely alleged in the plea, stretched out his 
hands and arms in front of people sitting at table by him. The 
judge laid down to the jury that “conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman” on the plaintiff's part might have justified the captain 
in excluding him, but that in this case there was “no imputation 
of the want of gentlemanly principle.” Happily the judge thus 
made clear what he meant by the expression “ conduct un- 
becoming a gentleman,” which is perhaps the vaguest in the: 
English language. He referred, not to vulgar or ill-bred con- 
duct, but to discreditable conduct; and the inference from his 
judgment is that a captain is not justified in dealing despotically 
with an ill-bred passenger because his manners are offensive to 
the others. At first sight this may seem hard on people who 
have to sit at table with a fellow who is scarcely fit for the 
servants’ hall; but a little consideration will show that much more 
harm would be done if the law went to the other extreme, and if 
the captain was entitled to put under arrest or turn out of the 
cabin any one who addressed him in a way which he considered 
impertinent or whose manners he disapproved of. A certain 
amount of necessary power a captain has, no doubt, but not 
nearly so much as has been imprudently claimed. 

In a later case than those above mentioned—that of Ald worth 
v. Stewart (4 Foster and Finlason, 957)—to which, strange to say, 
Sir Travers ‘T'wiss does not refer, Baron Channell laid down that a 
captain’s authority over his passengers was “ based upon necessity, 
and was limited to the preservation of necessary discipline and the: 
safety of the ship.” To justify arrest on the ground of mutiny, 
“there must be some act calculated in the.apprehension of a 
reasonable man to interfere with the safety of the ship or the due 
prosecution of the voyage.” This dictum, coupled with the others to 
which we have referred, seems to show what a captain's authority 
over his passengers is with a clearness not often found in the English 
law. In time of danger he must be implicitly obeyed, and may put in 
irons a passenger who deliberately disobeys him. For the preserva- 
tion of order among the passengers under ordinary circumstances he 
has authority, but it is strictly limited. He may put a stop to 
marked misconduct, or may silence language which is likely to 
cause a mutiny ; but he must beware how he uses his power, and 
is not at all in the position of a colonel of a regiment or of the 
captain of a man-of-war. If he puts a passenger in irons or 
confines him to his cabin without really good cause, he renders 
himself personally liable to an action, and may have to pay very 
heavy damages. That his authority should be thus limited appears 
perfectly reasonable. Were the captains of passenger ships 
rendered more despotic by legislative enactment, those who have 
to make long voyages, or those who go on yachting trips round 
the world, might tind that the annoyance caused by an unpleasant 
messmate is small when compared with the misery which may be 
inflicted by a tyrannical commander. 


ST. KATHARINE’S DAY AT ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


ib the gradual, and during recent years rapid, decay of local 
tradition, the honour in which St. Katharine, Virgin and 
Martyr, was once held throughout England is fast passing out of 


remembrance. The fear of School Boards or School District 
authorities, as represented by the ubiquitous Inspecting Officer, 
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identical usually with the “ nuisance-man,” has fallen on the 
children of the midland counties, and the voice of their song, as they 
were wont to go on their “ Katharine and Clement ” rounds, is heard 
no more in the land on dark days in the end of November. The 
kind old ladies who never failed to set aside the basket of “ red 
apples” for the little petitioners are all gathered into family 
vaults, and only the learned in black-letter hagiology know or 
‘care that the 23rd and 25th of November—both in the Sarum Use 
Simple Feasts of the First Class, and marked by the Dominical 
Red which the long tradition of vestries believes to be the only 
orthodox colour for an altar-cloth—were kept in honour re- 
spectively of St. Clement and St. Katharine. Variations in the 
spelling of the name of the Alexandrian Martyr are of very 
long standing; but the true tradition of the initial has been 
rved in the familiar English “Kate.” The Missal gives 
“Catharina”; the Sarum Calendar, we think, “Catherine” ; 
and the printers of the English Prayer-Book any spelling 
whieh occurs to them at the time; Mr. Blunt, in the Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer, restoring the ancient form. For 
the orthography of secular calendars we have turned in vain 
to several “Vox Stellarum” authorities of a century since, 
“Francis Moore, Physician,” was a loyal Hanoverian, and dis- 
laced the black-letter St. Katharine to make way for the red- 
letter notice on November 25th, “ Duke of Gloucester born ”—the 
change of style notwithstanding, the Duke’s birthday having been 
on the 14th, It is due to the venerable Foundation which for 
nearly seven centuries and a half has preserved the name and 
memory of St. Katharine “ near the Tower” that it has at least 
maintained the traditional spelling, through all its vicissitudes of 
dignity, misfortune, and mismanagement, and has transmitted 
this inviolate to its assigns of the Dock Company. And it is pleas- 
ant to find that in the grotesque suburban exile of the Hospital 
among the Regent’s Park villas the general decay of the national 
tradition of honour to its patron saint has been in some measure 
compensated by a special revival or commemoration, upon something 
like the ancient lines, of the medizval Chapter of St. Katharine. 
On St. Katharine’s Day in the present year a gathering of 
the members of the Foundation and its eleemosynaries was assem- 
bled in the singular group of buildings which express the ecclesi- 
astical ideas of the Georgian age, did at any rate show to the 
nation and the world the spectacle of a Religious House com- 
pletely restored as regards its personal constitution, although the 
report of its proceedings may not be read altogether with the 
ravity which would befit the record of a dignilied ecclesiastical 
unction. Some little preparation of mind, and some sense of 
custom acquired by repetition of experience, is wanted before one 
can fully realize the idea of the middle ages tempered by tea and 
cake. But it will all come in time, and the St. Katharine’s experi- 

ment of this year may be improved as years go on. 

The central fact exhibited by the Regent's Park gathering on St. 
Katharine’s Day is one now seen for the first time since the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. The Chapter of St. Katharine’s was present 
under the Frees of its clerical Master or Dean, and the appro- 
priation of its revenues under a royal dispensation by a layman in 
attendance on the Court was, in spite of the prescription of 
more than three centuries, shown to be a thing of the past. 
With the Master, who has not as yet assumed, or been authorized 
to assume, the Decanal style which by analogy should attach to 
his office, and who is described by the simple prefix of 
“ Reverend,” are said to have been assembled “the resident 
Brothers and Sisters, the Extern Sisters, the Nurses of the Order 
of St. Katharine from the Westminster and other Hospitals,” and 
also “some of the bedesmen and bedeswomen, with the boys and 
girls of the St. Katharine’s School.” “ A special service was held 
in the chapel at three o'clock”; while later in the afternoon and 
evening the numbers present at the service were augmented by 
several old scholars, and the tea and cake ye of the arrange- 
ments succeeded in the usual way. The old scholars, it is added, 
“have recently been formed into a guild, meeting at St. 
Katharine’s every month,” an institution which is in harmony 
with the ancient precedents of the foundation, an associated 
co of considerable importance having existed at the time when 

tharine of Aragon was its patroness. The report from 
which we quote, and which appears to have been either con- 
tributed or inspired from an official source, is wound up by the 
instructive reflection that “ such a gathering cannot fail . . . to 
increase a sense of gratitude in those who are recipients of the 
bounty which is dispensed to them by the favourof her Majesty, who 
is the patron of the Hospital”—a sentence not exactly iramed 
upon medieval models, but rather recalling to memory the 
genuine Hanoverian charity-sermon ring. This style was, no 
doubt, impressive in its time; but in its present reference to the 
revenues and benefices of an ecclesiastical foundation in Royal 
peveange it is suggestive after a fashion which its writer may not 

ave contemplated. Her Majesty has recently selected as “ re- 
cipients of her bounty” as patron of foundations of a character 
similar or cognate to St. Katharine’s three gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged merit and attainments. It would be a curious, though 
scarcely a practicable, experiment to collect the newly appointed 
Deans of Westminster, Wells, and Carlisle, and, after causing them 
to sit in a row and regaling them with “a substantial tea,” to 
watch their countenances for traces of the “increased sense of 
gratitude” with which, we must suppose, they ought to be 
illumined. The analogy is strictly accurate, since the Collegiate 
Church of St. Katharise near the Tower is just as much and as 


little a “ charity ” as i i i 
Wane c 5 y” as is the sister Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 


From the details given in this report of the existing members 
and associates of St. Katharine’s Hospital, it is evident, according 
to all the historical precedents, that new Rules and Orders, or, in 
modern language, a new scheme, have already been framed by the 
Lord Chancellor and are in force. The “ Extern Sisters,” and the 
“ Nurses of the Order of St. Katharine” from the hospitals, are an 
addition to the old foundation, which consisted of the Master and 
resident Brothers and Sisters, with ten bedeswomen, and to the 
body as augmented in 1829 by gd pomponnc when the bedesmen 
and the schools were introduced. the appointment of “ Extern 
Sisters,” as far as we are aware, no particulars have as yet been cml 
licly made known; but the institution of “ Hospital Nurses ” has been 
announced some time since. Both in their numbers and in the propor- 
tion which the emoluments paid, either directly to them or to the 
various hospitals on their behalf, bear to the value of the benefices 
of the Chapter, they seem exactly to represent the ten bedeswomen 
of the old Foundation ; and their recognition and payment appear 
to involve the existence of Orders issued by Lord Cairns. There 
is no historical manny that such Orders should have been en- 
rolled in Chancery, up to a recent date they had not been so 
enrolled. But it is matter for regret that their existence should 
remain doubtful, and that, if they do exist, they should not be 
made public. The opinion formerly current in some portions of 
society, that the foundation was one of a private nature, has been 
repeatedly shown to be incorrect, and its public character has been 
proved by the evidence of a mass of State papers, while no attempt 
to produce either arguments or evidence on the opposite side has 
ever been made. The Act of Parliament by which cathedrals and 
all the other collegiate foundations of the English Church have 
been re-arranged and reformed, contains an express provision for 
inquiry and reform in the case of foundations such as St. 
Katharine’s, which is only not named because the reference was 
obvious, and because reasons, well understood at the time, made 
reticence and delay desirable; but it is known that these reasons 
have ceased, by lapse of time, to exist, The patronage is now, 
according to ancient charters and usage, exercised by the Sove- 
reign, vacante sede of the true patroness, the Queen Consort, or 
Queen Dowager; and the administration of the Hospital, under 
either condition of patronage, has been carried on under Orders 
issued from time to time by the Lord Chancellor. But the 
directions contained in the Act above mentioned (3 & 4 Victoria, 
c. 113, 8, 65) are specific, and any Orders of the Lord Chancellor 
must have heen framed in accordance with them. If, “ on inquiry, 
the Endowments of such Hospitals appear to be capable, after satis- 
fying the objects of the Founder's Bounty, of affording a better 

rovision for the Cure of Souls in the Parishes with which they 
are connected,” “suggestions for effecting such provision” are to 
be made. 

As a sign of hope and promise for the future, the St. 
Katharine’s Day Commemoration of the present year is altogether 
welcome and encouraging. In its details it is plainly sus- 
ceptible of much improvement; but this could scarcely be other- 
wise. It would not be fair to judge the wisest and most dignified 
of mortal men—not even the Lord Chancellor himself—by his 
utterances and movements at the moment of his beginning to 
awake. A certain inconsequence and want of completeness and 
coherence is a natural accompaniment of the condition. And St. 
Katharine’s Hospital is awaking at last out of a long and heavy 
slumber. Its preparation for renewed activity under the 
changed circumstances of modern life must follow, though 
the process may be slow. Much misapprehension exists 
us to the available revenues of the foundation, the full 
rental of its estates being often assumed as its present in- 
come. But the old system of leases renewed on fines is long 
in working out, and the twentieth century may have begun before 
the whole of the St. Katharine’s estates have fallen into possession. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason in law or precedent to hinder the 
renewal of the old line of benefactors, “such as were John, Duke 
of Exeter,” and the rest whose names are, or soon wili be, com- 
memorated in the bidding of prayers by the Master and Brothers ; 
and it is not too much to hope that, before the present decade has 
expired, St. Katharine’s Day may witness a more stately cere- 
monial in a collegiate church more in keeping with the dignity of 
the ancient foundation than its present pew-rented chapel, and 
even—why should it not be P—more in harmony with the traditions 
of its ancient name of “St, Katharine near the Tower” than is 
possible among the terraces of the Regent’s Park. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER’S CATS. 


i a delightful book, called Ménagerie intime, Théopbile 
Gautier has given an account of his domestic pets, the list 
of which includes cats, dogs, chameleons, lizards, and magpies. 
The cats come first, and it is of their history that we propose to 
give a brief sketch, which it is perhaps the more desirable to do 
because cats are, to our thinking, as @ rule, grossly underrated as 
regards their moral qualities, and because no one ever appreciated 
these qualities better than did Théophile Gautier. The little 
book opens with a characteristic statement :—‘“‘On a souvent fait 
notre caricature: habillé & la turque, accroupi sur des coussins, 
entouré de chats dont la familiarité ne craint pas de nous monter 
sur les épaules et méme sur la téte. La caricature n'est que 
Vexagération de la vérité; et nous devons avouer que nous avons. 
eu de tout temps pour les chats en particulier, et pour les animaux 
en général, une tendresse de brahmane ou de vieille fille.” After 
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this we hear first of a whose history was curious enough, then | seemed to oppress them, and the first violent stroke of lightning 


of the cat Childebrand, “a cat of the romantic period,” and then 
of Madame-Théophile, a sandy cat with a white chest, with a pink 
nose, and with tine eyes. is cat lived in constant and affec- 
tionate companionship with Gautier, and apparently its life was 
untroubled until one day Gautier took charge of a m parrot 
belonging to a friend of his who was going abroad. Madame- 
Théophile, who had never seen a parrot, was surprised naturally 
enough at the first sight of the bird. She looked at the parrot 
with an air of deep meditation, collecting all the ideas of natural 
history that she had picked up on the roofs, in the courtyard, and 
in the garden. Her thoughts were divined in the changing lights 
and expressions of her eyes, and it was not difficult to see that 
she came to the conclusion “ This is certainly a green chicken.” 
Having come to this conclusion, she went to crouch in a corner, 
and there thought over the chance of a delicate feast thus put 
before her, until “de petits frissons lui couraient sur l'échine, 
comme 4 un gourmet qui va se mettre 4 table devant une 
poularde truffée. . . . Ce mets exotique chatouillait sa sen- 
sualité.” By this time the parrot was well aware of the danger 
threatening it. In a moment the cat leapt from the floor upon 
the parrot’s perch, on which the parrot cried with a deep and 
solemn voice, “ As-tu déjeuné, Jacquot?” The cat fell back 
as if struck by lightning, and the parrot seeing his advantage, 
followed it up with the exclamation “Et de quoi? De réti du 
roi,” after which Gautier saw clearly in the cat’s face the thought, 
« Ge n'est pas un oiseau ; c’est un monsieur; il parle!” Then the 
t broke out into triumphant song, and the cat, after casting a 
k of interrogation at her master, with the reply to which she 
was not satisfied, hid herself under the bed, where she remained 
for the rest of the day. “People,” says Théophile Gautier, ‘‘ who 
have not been in the habit of living in company with animals, 
and who, like Descartes, regard them as mere automata, will 
of course think that this story of what passed between the 
bird and the cat is embroidered by my imagination. What I 
have done is really only to translate their notions into man’s 
language. Next day Madame-Théophile, having collected her 
courage, made another attack, which was repulsed in the same 
way. After this she gave it up, and took it for granted that 
the bird was really a human being.” Madame-Théophile was dis- 
tinguished, besides her encounter with the parrot, which has 
been more or less paralleled within our own Se, by an 
inordinate love of perfumes, and by a decided liking for music, 
which, however, changed to dislike when the notes of the highest 
register were sung. When the “da d’en haut” was given she 
invariably tried to shut the singer’s mouth with her paw. We 
have lately observed the same peculiarity in a sheep-dog, which, 
habitually of excellent temper, always became irritated to an 
almost dangerous point if high notes, without any reference to the 
quality of tone, were continuously sounded. 

The reign of Madame-Théophile was succeeded by that of Don 
Pierrot de Navarre, a white cat, whose personal affection was as 
marked as, we believe, that of all cats that are properly treated is 
apt to be. In writing of Don Pierrot, Théophile Gautier takes 
occasion to make some admirable remarks upon the cat’s nature in 
general :—“ Conquérir l’amitié d’un chat est chose difficile. C'est 
une béte philosophique, rangée, tranquille, tenant 4 ses habitudes, 
amie de l’ordre et de la propreté, et qui ne place pas ses affections 
& l’étourdie: il veut bien étre votre ami, si vous en étes digne, mais 
non pas votre esclave. Dans sa tendresse il garde son libre arbitre, 
et il ne fera pas pour vous ce qu'il juge déraisonnable; mais une 
fois qu'il s’est donné & vous, quelle confiance absolue, quelle 
fidélité d’affection! . . . Quelquefois, devant vous, il vous 
regarde avec des yeux si fondus, si moelleux, si caressants et si 
humains, qu’on en est presque effrayé; car il est impossible de 
supposer que la pensée en soit absente.” All people who have 
really studied the ways of cats will surely recognize the truth as 
well as the charming style of this description. The difference 
between them and dogs lies greatly in the fact that they will 
become your friend willingly enough, but never yourslave. They 
reserve for great occasions the tokens of fidelity which dogs are 
willing to lavish at every moment. We know more than one 
instance of a cat, ordinarily constant to its own habits of comfort, 
breaking through its self-made rules to sit outside the door of an 
invalid, as if waiting for news. 

Don Pierrot de Navarre had a companion called aw wom, after 
Balzac’s story, whose whiteness more than rivalled his own. 
Séraphita “ un caractére réveur et contemplatif.” She used to 
sit for hours immovably ona cushion, seeming to watch sights that 
it was not given to human eyes to see. She appreciated caresses, 
but was extremely reserved and discriminating in returning them. 
She had a marked taste for luxurious surroundings, and was very 

icular over her toilet, She, like Madame-Théophile—and so 

as we know unlike most cats—delighted in perfumes and 
essences, “et, si on l’eiit laissé faire, elle se fat volontiers mis de 
la poudre de riz.” The white cats were supplemented by a troop 
of white rats, with which they lived on the most friendly 
terms. Don Pierrot de Navarre was especially fond of the 
rats, and would sit their cage and watch them for 
hours together. When by chance the door of the room in 
which they were kept was shut, he would scratch and “ mieow ” 
until it was opened. Séraphita, with her fine taste in perfumes, 
was less pleased with the rats, but never threatened or did them 
any harm. The rats, we are told in passing, came to a curious but 
eat not unhappy end. On one thunderous day they were put 
@ tunnel in garden to save them from the heat which 


killed them all in their cage. “ Les fils de fer de leur cage avaient 
sans doute attiré et ccnllelt le fluide électrique. Ainsi mou- 
rurent, tous ensemble, comme ils avaient vécu, les trente-deux 
rats de Norvége—mort enviable, rarement accordée par le 
destin !” 4 

To the dynastie blanche there succeeded a dynastie noire, 
Don Pierrot ae Navarre’s unlucky habit of staying out all night 
brought on a kind of consumption, the course of which he sup. 

rted admirably. “ Rien de plus touchant qu'un animal malade ; 
il subit la souffrance avec une résignation si douce et si triste!” 
Everything was done for him that could be done; a doctor came 
and listened to his breathing, and prescribed asses’ milk for him ; 
but it was too late. Just before his death, which is described in 
moving terms, “il nous jeta un regard qui demandait. secours 
avec une supplication intense; ce regard semblait dire, ‘ Allons, 
sauve-moi, toi qui es un homme.’” Two or three years 
later Séraphita died, but there was left a family of three 
black cats. “Explique qui voudra ce mystére,” says Gautier, 
Of these Enjolras, the handsomest, was conscious of his own 
majesty, and was, indeed, somewhat given to posing. He was 
also very greedy, and grew to huge dimensions, which led to his 
being shaved, in imitation of a shaved poodle. Gavroche, the 
second black cat, had an “expression futée et narquoise,” as if to 
do justice to his name. He was of a butfoon-like nature, and was 
too apt to seek his diversions with the street cats, forgetting the 
dignity he inherited from Don Pierrot de Navarre. Buta redeem- 
ing trait in his character was his charity to stray starving cats 
that he brought in to share his meals—a trait which most ob- 
servers of cat life will be able to match from their own experi- 
ence. “ Les pauvres héres,” as Gautier with admirable gravity 
calls them, used under Gavroche’s auspices to snatch a fearful joy 
from the furtive feast, which they dreaded every moment might be 
interrupted by the sweep of an intolerant housemaid’s broom, and 
they did more credit by their appearance and manners to Gavroche’s 
heart than to his head. Eponine was the most delicate and 
refined of the three black cats, and in some ways the most human. 
She had a fine manner of doing the honours of the house to 
visitors who were waiting to see Gautier; she used tc 
sit up at table at dinner-time, and, in spite of her fondness for 
fish, she would always consent to eat her soup first if one said to 
her, “ Mademoiselle, une personne qui n’a pas faim pour la soupe 
ne doit pas avoir faim pour le poisson.” She always knew when 
there was to be company at dinner, and, unless she recognized 
some or one of the guests, she withdrew on those occasions to the 
vantage ground of a footstool. Enjolras and Gavroche came to 
unhappy ends; but Eponine was still living, with one companion, 
an Angora, when Théophile Gautier wrote her history. He breaks 
off his history with the remark that he is afraid of tiring his 
readers, since “les histoires de chats sont moins sympathiques 
que les histoires de chiens.” Of his dogs also he has left a charm- 
ing record, of which we may have something to say on a future 
occasion, 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


T HE Cattle Show at the Agricultural Hall this week has been one 
of the most successful ever held there. The animals exhibited 
are remarkable fora high average of excellence, and the attendance 
has also been very large. As the Show at Birmingham the week 
before was likewise very successful, the fact is doubly satisfactory. 
The long-continued agricultural depression would have led one to 
expect rather a errata in these Shows. When rents are falling 
all over the United Kingdom, when so many farms are vacant, and 
when farmers generally find it so hard to hold their own, we 
should not have been surprised if there were little heart left for 
improvement. It is gratifying, therefore, to find that the desire 
for improvement is not only as strong as ever, but apparently even 
stronger. The money prizes offered amounted to 2,48ol., while 
plates, medals, and cups raised the aggregate value to nearly 
3,5001, We have here evidence that the support afforded to the 
Club is not falling off. Moreover, the cattle entries numbered 
238—an increase of 31 over last year, though nearly the same as in 
1879. The pens of sheep numbered 180 against 138 last year, and 
150 in 1879, and the pens of pigs were 85, against 62 last year, 
and 50 in 1879. These figures are certainly in remarkable contrast 
with all we hear of agricultural depression. We are afraid, how- 
ever, that we must not infer from this continued support and from 
the increased number of animals exhibited that the depression 
is drawing to a close. It is true, of course, that the depres- 
sion has not been as great in cattle-farming as in tillage. It 
has its origin in continued wet seasons, and rain is much more 
injurious to grain than to grass or routs, But even for grass 
and roots there may be too much rain. And, besides, an incessant 
downpour overcharges the earth with moisture, and produces 
disease in both cattle and sheep. Even, therefore, in cattle-farming 
the past few years have not been prosperous, as, indeed, the 
abatement of rent voluntarily made by landlords all over the country 
and the agitation for a change in the Land-laws sufficiently 
prove. But the most conclusive evidence that we must not infer 
too much from the success of the Show at the Agricultural Hall 
this week is afforded by the increased exhibition of sheep. The 
Agricultural Returns published last August tell us that the number 
of sheep in the United Kingdom has fallen away by nearly two 
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. millions,as with last year, and by nearly four millions 
as compared with 1879. It is true that the whole decrease in 
“sheep is not dead loss, though probably the larger part of it is. 
“The decrease is mainly due to the wet weather of 1879, which over- 
‘charged the soil with moisture and produced the diseases from 
which hundreds of thousands of sheep died. This year, again, as 
our readers will remember, the spring was dry and cold, and July 
was intensely hot. The pastures in consequence became parched up, 
and the farmers, for want of “keep,” were obliged to sell their sheep 
before they were properly prepared for market—that is to say, to 
sell them at a loss in price. Yet, in spite of this depression in sheep- 
farming, we have the remarkable fact stated above, that the pens 
of sheep exhibited this week at the Agricultural Hall are forty-two 
more than last year, or an increase of over twenty per cent. The 
truth, no doubt, is that the preparing of cattle for exhibition is too 
costly for the ordinary farmer. The animal, in the first place, must 
be of pure breed, or it has no chance of gaining a prize, and 
all the labour and money expended upon it will be thrown 
away. Further, it requires jal care and special feeding from 
its very birth; while the risk of disease is considerable, The 


nor can he risk the loss should the animal happen to die. Con- 
sequently the business has fallen into the hands either pf amateurs 
rich enough to disregard the cost, or of professional breeders 
who make a special study of this branch of agriculture. Even 
“the average excellence of the Show this year confirms what 
we say. The “ugly brutes” which never had a claim toa place 
in the Show, except such as was afforded by excessive fat, 
‘and on whose absence this year we are congratulated by the 
newspapers, were evidence that ordinary farmers not only felt 
‘an interest in the Shows, but were anxious to take part in 
them themselves, when they possessed an animal exceptional 
. in any respect. But now the ordinary farmers have with- 
drawn altogether from the contest, and have left it to those who 
‘make it, as we have said, a special business. Still the success of 
the Show is not without significance. It proves that the leaders 
of British agriculture are not discouraged either by the long suc- 
cession of bad seasons or by the fierceness of foreign competition. 
and that they retain their faith in improvement. ‘This in itself is 
an important symptom, giving grounds for the belief that things 
are not quite so bad as they are sometimes made out to be. The suc- 
cession of bad seasons has,no doubt, been very long, and has 
caused excessively heavy losses; but it was preceded by a long 
term of prosperity. In any case, the existence of a hopeful spirit 
amongst the leading agriculturists of the country is a fact of no 
inconsiderable significance. We remarked last year upon the suc- 
cess of the Scotch cattle, and this year the success is still more 
‘remarkable; in fact, the prizes for the best male and the best 
female animal exhibited, as also the one hundred guinea champion 
plate for the best animal of the Show, were carried off by a Scotch 
“steer and a Scotch heifer. Last year the excellent show of Scotch 
beasts was attributed to the good seasons with which Scotland 
‘had been favoured for two years running ; but this year the weather 
has been exceedingly bad in Scotland, and the result therefore 
cannot be attributed to that cause. 

One other feature of the Show lends weight to the observations 
we made last year upon the revolution which cattle-farming is 
undergoing in this country. The two animals just referred to, 
which were declared the best in the Show, were barely two years 
and eight months old. The heifer weighed nearly 174 cwt., and 
the steer very nearly 16 cwt. 
‘velopnient thus attained is a marvellous instance of the power of 
selection. How much forethought, judgment, and skill must 
have been applied generation after generation in selecting parents 
before a progeny could have been produced possessing this wonder- 
ful aptitude to yield meat at so early an age. From the special 
point of view, however, which we are here taking of the Show, 
the significance of this early development is in the evidence 
it affords of the desire to produce meat juicier and less fat 
than formerly in a shorter space of time. A few years ago 
animals were not deemed worthy of a prize until they had at- 
tained a mature age and become monsters of fatness; but now 
only young animals are allowed to be exhibited at all, and the 
great effort is to produce them as young as possible, Partly 
this is the result of more scientific knowledge of dietary, and 
partly it is due to the changed taste of the public. When men 

ved largely in the open air, indulged in violent exercises, 
or were employed in out-of-door occupation, they could digest 
almost any kind of meat; but to dwellers in towns—and the 
population of this country now practically consists of dwellers in 
towns—it is essential that meat should be juicy without being 
too fat, Lastly, no doubt, the effort is inspired by a desire to 
lessen the cost of producing meat. The longer an animal has to 
‘be fed the costlier of course it is, and therefore every abridg- 
ment of the period of rearing and feeding cheapens the pro- 
duction of meat. Of late years the efforts of the leaders of 
English agriculture have been directed mainly to the selec- 
‘tion of breeds which will put on flesh while they are yet 

jung, and, as we see from the instances just cited, with wonder- 
success. No doubt it was hoped that in this way the English 
farmers would be able to retain their command of the home 
market, but the hope has not been realized. Nations nowadays 
are so closely connected. with one another, and the accumula- 
‘tion of wealth in new communities, especially in the United 
tes, is so rapid, that the improvements made in any one 
tty soon become the common property of all. Thus Ameri- 


The early and extraordinary de- | 


can farmers are able to. buy the best: breeds of this country, and 


so to improve their own; and the construction of railways 
‘all over 
navigation, enables the American 


e United States, with the application of steam to 
farmers to compete with our 
own in the English market. We will not enter into the dispute 
as to whether American beef is equal to our own; but it is an 
undoubted fact that American beef is largely consumed in this 
country, and is often sold as prime Scotch without detection. Our 
English farmers, therefore, cannot hope to maintain the command 
of the home market by merely improving the breed of their cattle, 
and unfortunately the great mass of farmers have not followed the 
pioneers of cattle-farming even in this direction, Probably the 
cost of a prime breed has deterred them ; but there have also been 
a want of skill and a slowness in appreciating the changes which 
are taking place around them, which have kept English cattle- 
farming in the background, and have thus enabled Americans to 
compete successfully with them at home. ; 
In spite, then, of the gratifying suecess of tne Cattle Show this 
year, we cannot regard the prospects of cattle-farming in this 


country as satisfactory. Year after year land is being turned from 
ordinary farmer cannot devote his time to the labour thus involved, | 


tillage into pasturage, but still, as we have already observed, the 
number of sheep actually decreases, paing. noe less than in any 
year since the Agricultural Returns first began to be kept, and the 
number of cattle do not increase as we should expect. At the 
same time the population is growing rapidly, Wealth is accumu- 
lating in an unprecedented manner, and the standard of living is 
steadily rising. The demand for meat is, therefore, increasing 
year by year; and yet, as we have said, the home supply does no. 
increase, Making every allowance that may be necessary for cattle 
plague, for unfavourable seasons, and for any other causes the 
reader may choose to assign, it is yet unsatisfactory to find that 
our farmers have not been able to meet in a fuller manner this 
steadily growing demand, The farmers of the United States have im- 
ported English breedsand have improved their own breeds thereby, 
and are now competing with us in our own markets, Even our 
colonists in Australia and the farmers of the River Plate are 
preparing to compete actively. All this, of course, is satisfactory 
from the point of view of the consumer; but it is unsatisfaetory 
from the point of view of the home producer, and it is unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the economist. Wherever there is neglect 
to develop to the utmost the wealth-producing capacity of the soil, 
there is a waste of the resources of the country, and therefore a 
co roduce a much larger su of ani proper 
were — to the business. = farmers, however, taken alto- 
ther, do not possess the requisite skill; and meritorious, therefore, 
as are the eflorts of the exhibitors at cattle shows, it is clear that 
those efforts are not sufficient to keep the business ahead of avelan 
competition. Leaving political questions entirely apart, it wo 

be worth the while of the Royal Agricultural irony. Be inquire 
into the causes of this state of things, and into remedies 
which ought to be applied. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TIMES OF THE FIRST FRENCH EMPIRE.* 


* we interest attaching to the letters of Mme. de Rémusat is 
not comparable to that which attached to her Memoirs. They 
are very good letters for a wife to have written to a husband, but 
they are only good in the sense that they express in well-chosen 
language the feelings of an affectionate wife and a sensible woman. 
To say in forms as varied as possible how dull she is without 
him, to inquire with sincere interest after his colds, and to tell him 
whom she has been seeing, who has been pleasant or well 

and who has been the reverse, is the proper duty of a wife when 
writing to a husband at a distance. This duty Mme. de Rémusat 
zealously fulfilled, and what she wrote she wrote well. The 
letters of Mme. de Sévigné were her favourite study, and she 
zealously strove to emulate, or perhaps imitate, the best of 
models. She was always and consciously improving herself ; 
reading hard at the best books, reserving difficulties for the 
enlightening conversation of her husband, and taking ‘infinite 
trouble to keep herself far enough ahead of her clever eldest son, 
so as to be able to educate him while he was a boy. She was 
dévotedly attached when she was attached at all, and her affection 
for Joséphine almost rivalled her affection for the different 
members of her own cirele. Of a pure and high character, she 
disapproved much that went on around her at the Court of 
Napoleon, but she was too much accustomed and too suited 
to the atmosphere of a Court not to take the world as she 
found it, and she played the part not so much of a critic 
as of an fall sla her Mernoirs 
she gave to her fun, wer uiet reci- 
her love of good story, and the 


* A Selection from the Letters of Mme. de Rémusat to her Husband and 
Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr, 
John Lillie. London: Sampson Low & Co. | 188z. 

Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, Edited by General Fleischman. From 
eee y Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, London: Sampson 

w&Co. 188r. 
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of the day. When writing to her husband she had too 
much respect for herself for him to be gossiping, witty, 
or amusing. There is, therefore, very little to be found in 
this selection from her letters which can be called a contri- 
bution to the history of her times. If they offer any contri- 
bution of the kind, they do so chiefly by giving one more proof 
that high-minded women are to be found in every age and in every 
form of society; and that in the Court of Napoleon, which, as a 
whole, seems such a dismal mixture of mock grandeur, frivolity, 
and petty tyranny, a highly educated, pure, affectionate, and reli- 
gious woman could find a natural and not unsuitable place. 

Very much the same impression is produced by another work 
referring to the times of the First Empire. The translators of the 


letters of Mme. de Rémusat have, almost at the same time, placed | 
before the English public a translation of the ponderous Memoirs | 


of Count Miot de Melito; and they have executed both tasks with 
an intelligence, an ease, and an accuracy which, if a few obvious 
errors been corrected, would leave little or nothing to be 
desired. Oount Miot de Melito, as a man, singularly resembled 
what Mme, de Rémusat was asa woman. He, too, lived in Court 
circles—first in the Court of Napoleon, and then in that of Joseph; 
shared their splendours and miseries; strove to do his duty; 
mourned, in a gentle, high-minded way, over much that he had 
to witness; strove to be just, moderate, liberal, and generous ; lost 
rather than made money by success; was faithful in adversity ; 
and loved strongly where he loved. What Josephine was to 
Mme. de Rémusat, Joseph was to Count Migt de Melito, the 
object of friendly regard, of unceasing interest and devotion. Both 
set out with a passionate admiration for Napoleon, both came to 
see that he was rushing over a precipice, and both were alienated 
by the tyranny and neglect with which the great man treated the 
lesser persons to whom they were specially attached. Mme. de 
Rémusat was much the cleverer of the two. She had sparkle and 
, while Count Miot de Melito seldom rises above common 
sense and the ease and dignity of an instructed man accustomed to 
ce society. But in tone, in justness of thought, in the desire to 
at their best in all circumstances, and in attectionateness, they 
are one, 
Count Miot de Melito was born in 1762, and at the earliest pos- 
sible age began his official life. He was the son of a chief clerk 
in the War Office, and was pushed into and on in the hereditary 
calling. In 1788, when he was twenty-six, he was appointed 
Oommi of War, and was sent to one of the military divisions 
which had been recently established. His position enabled him to 
observe and record the numerous se of discontent in the 
French army before the Revolution broke out. He found soldiers 
and officers keenly interested in political questions, and complain- 
ing of mismanagement which they found vexatious. M. Miot, as 
he then was, had duties to perform which kept him at Versailles 
during the months in which the first scenes of the great drama of 
the Revolution were played out. Some of these scenes he describes 
with spirit, but has little to add to what is already known to the 
readers of history. He looked at passing events with the eyes of 
@ cautious high-minded ofiicial, with a leaning against the Court, 
and a hope that better times would some day come, but serving 
every Government with punctilious fidelity. For three years after 
the Court was brought to Paris he stayed in the War Office, ascend- 
ing in the regular course of professional promotion; but in 1793 
he changed into the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and continued in 
that department until 1799. When he entered the Foreign Oilice 
his temporary chief was an intimate friend of Danton and of 
several of the revolutionary chiefs who were crushed by 
Robespierre. The triumph ot Robespierre brought M. Miot a new 
chief, who never troubled himself with any of the business of the 
department, spent his time between billiards and backing up every 
decree of blood and terror, and at last told his trembling sub- 
ordinate that he was to be arrested the next day. That day was 
the 9th of Thermidor. Robespierre fell, and M. Miot was saved. 
Again he had to work under new masters, and again he was pro~ 
moted, being appointed early in 1795 to the post of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Florence. The brilliant victories of Napoleon in 1796 
placed Tuscany at the mercy of France, and M. Miot did the best he 
could to prevent the Directory from overturning the old Govern- 
ments in Italy and substituting Republics. He even sought an 
interview with Bonaparte, and tried in vain to convert the young 
hero to his projects. Although he failed, he did not incur the 
displeasure of his = and was made towards the end of 
1796 Ambassador at ‘Turin, On his way he was ordered to touch 
at Corsica and endeavour to establish something like order in that 
distracted island. This visit is principally remarkable because 
during it he saw at Ajaccio for the first time Joseph Bonaparte, 
with whose fortunes his own were at a later period so intimately 
associated. “His mild and refined countenance,” says Count Miot de 
Melito, “ affable manners and polished language prepossessed me in 
his favour, and I date from this first meeting the sincere affection I 
have ever entertained for him.” During his short stay at Turin he 
further cultivated his friendly relations with the Bonapartes, for 
he made an expedition to the Lago Maggiore with the General 
and Joséphine, and Jgseph paid him a visit, during which he and 
the author congratulated each other on not having to stay in Italy 
and witness the violent revolution which the Directory was pro- 
ing to the Italians. During Bonaparte’s absence in Fgypt M. 
Miot was looked on with some disfavour on account of his known 
intimacy with the Bonapartes, and all that was done for him was 
to send him in a very vague capacity as an attendant in Holland 
on one of his old Foreign Office chiefs. It was when in Holland 


that he heard of the return of Bonaparte and of the Coup d'état 

of November 1799. His friends having triumphed, M. Miot 
fited by their success and was appointed Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of War. Subsequently he was made a member of the 
Tribunate and then a Councillor of State under the Consulate. He 
served for six years in various capacities under Napoleon, until at 
the beginning of 1806 he was told to join Prince Joseph at Naples. 
Thenceforward he served the King of Naples and the King of 
Spain, not Bonaparte himself, took his share in the quarrels of the 
brothers, and was always for Joseph and against Napoleon. During 
the years which passed after Rapolect had been made First 
Consul and the creation of the new kingdom of Naples, the atti- 
tude of M. Miot to Napoleon had been that of a fairly honourable 
and self-respecting man. He found himself very much ordered 
about, sent off here and there, told one day to act as a temporary 
dictator in Corsica, and another day to act as an extraordinary 
police inspector in the North of France. He had to concur in 
many things of which he very faintly rs and he had the 
em of witnessing many quarrels in which the weak vanity of 
oseph came in conflict with the violence and domineering of his 
brother. But he could honestly persuade himself that the supre- 
macy of Napoleon was not only inevitable, but beneficial ; that the 
Empire was the nearest approach to orderly government which 
was then possible; and that Napoleon justified the adhesion of 
his followers, not only by his military genius, but by his varied 
ability in civil affairs, his spirit of compromise which led him to 
make peace with the Church and the aristocracy, and by the 
ssion of fascinating qualities, to the influence of which M. 

iot owns that he himself was fully alive. 

Joseph was created King of Naples in April 1806, and on May 13 
made his solemn entry into the capital. ‘“ He was cheered by 
thousands of voices, and received everywhere with the real or 
simulated gladness that is never wanting on such occasions.” 
Unfortunately, the new reign was clouded by the English occu- 
pation of Capri, which closed the sea to the King, and entirely 
prevented him from carrying out the instructions of Napoleon to 
signalize his career as a sovereign by the conquest of Sicily. It 
was, however, only in a very limited sense that he could be 
called a sovereign. Massena was in command of the army, 
and a French Minister of Police directed the internal ad- 
ministration. Both conceived themselves to hold their offices 
directly from Napoleon and to be answerable to him, and 
during the absence of Joseph in Calabria, Massena and the 
Minister of Police put to death an influential Neapolitan 
who had been tried and acquitted by court-martial. They never 
thought of referring to the nominal King; and, although Joseph 
expressed his extreme displeasure to his own little circle, he co 
do nothing publicly but acquiesce. He tried to govern as far as 
he was allowed. He had a Council of State and a Ministry, in 
which M. Miot figured as Minister of the Interior. Joseph was 
sincerely anxious to conciliate the Neapolitans, and appointed as 
many respectable Neapolitans to places in the Government and the 
household as he could find room for; but nothing could allay the 
jealousy felt'‘towards the French officials; and the extraordinary 
cruelties of Massena and the Minister of Police in Calabria—of . 
which Joseph, as usual, disapproved, and which, as usual, he 
countenanced under compulsion—rapidly alienated the feelings of 
the people. The new Government had no money; and, in order 
to exist, had at once to pillage the monasteries. M. Miot wished 
for more radical measures than the King would sanction. He 
advised the total suppression of the monasteries and the exclusion 
of the monks from teaching. The King, under orders from Paris, 
took a different view. Being at peace with the Church, Napoleon 
ordered that the monasteries should be only pillaged as far as was 
necessary ; and, looking on the spread of popular and liberal ideas 
as dangerous to the State, he wished to leave education in the 
hands of the clergy. Massena had left, and the King made the 
Minister of Police also Minister of War, and the next day 
wished to dismiss him in disgrace. M. Miot disliked the man, 
but remonstrated against such a demonstration of sudden caprice, 
and Joseph gave way. By the middle of 1807 things got 
into a better state. The peace of Tilsit had confirmed the power 
of Napoleon to an extent which made the Neapolitans think 
that they had nothing to do but to acquiesce in the Government 
which he had set up for them ; and Joseph and M. Miot, who were 
both men of cultivated tastes, had leisure to patronize art, promote 
harmony, and make roads, They wienestk together with calm 
curiosity the annual festival or miracle of St. Januarius in 
September, and as the Emperor had ordered a considerable sum to 
be sent monthly from Paris in aid of the Neapolitan Treasury, they 
were happy, confident, and useful. For something like six months 
the King and his Minister might seem to themselves as if they had 
got something worth having out of the high positions accorded them. 
But all of a sudden their bright sky was overclouded. To be 
forgotten by Napoleon was something like happiness, and to be 
remembered by him was misery. At the end of 1807 Joseph was 
told tocome to Venice, and then he found that his brother had been 
thinking of him, and was going to make him King of Spain. 
A little time was left to the friends to pack up, and then they 
bade adieu to their humble home, and exchanged the harmlessness 
and quiet of monarchy at Naples for the misery and degradation of 
monarchy in Spain. 

It was in July 1808 that the new King entered Spain, and it 
was in June 1813 that he was finally driven across the frontier by 
the victorious army of Wellington. Thus Joseph had almost 
exactly five years of sovereignty in Spain. There was scarcely @ 
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t in these five years in which his position was endurable. 
M. Miot had been i Count Miot de Melito by Joseph just 
before he quitted Naples, and the title had been confirmed by 
Napoleon, In Spain the new ‘Count was chief of the Royal 
Household, and was officially as well as personally on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with the King. From the outset, Count 
Miot de Melito saw that there was a very great difference between 
Joseph's position in Naples and Joseph’s position in Spain. At 
Naples it was possible that he should at least seem to be a king, 
do some good, and give play to his natural kindness. There was 
no such possibility in Spain, for ae during the whole of his 
reign was the theatre of war. The war had to be carried on 
generals, and there was no room for a civilian brother of 
Napoleon in the practical conduct of administration. Then, as 
Napoleon was continually obliged to fight in Spain, and could only 
hold what he held by eagerness of arms, he treated Spain as 
his by right of conquest. It was entirely a matter of policy and 
dence what part of ~~ he should leave to Joseph, and what 
he should annex to France, Joseph was not, therefore, King 
of Spain in the sense in which Spaniards understwod the term. 
He was merely a sort of prefect iu districts which the conqueror 
assigned to him. This, he himself felt, was not to be king, and 
yet he held this humiliating kingship for five years. Count Miot 
de Melito was present at several of the most important scenes of 
Spanish history in these years, He was present when the junction 
of the French forces forced Wellington to retreat into Portugal 
after the brilliant success of Salamanca. He was among the 
fugitives who hurried towards France after the disaster of Vittoria. 
He is always accurate, and often lively, in his descriptions, and he 
has, therefore, much to say of events in Spain that 1s worth read- 
ing. But he has little that is new. What he describes has been 
already described by many others. It is in his study of Joseph, 
of Joseph’s character, of his goodness and his weakness, that he 
has most that is new to tell. He was constantly advising, urging, 
begging Joseph to give up his miserable dignity and resign. He 
sometimes seemed almost to have succeeded, but in the end Joseph 
always went on. As early as November 1808, he did his best to 
t 5 at to resign when the Emperor, during his short stay in 
Spain, entirely superseded the King, and announced his intentions 
th to Spain as if he had been speaking of a country with 
which Joseph had nothing to do. Again, in the beginning of 
1810, he strongly urged Joseph to resign on the receipt of an 
’ Imperial decree in which Napoleon showed that he had 
a up his mind that Spain must be dismembered. 
At the end of 1810 Napoleon sent to Joseph the extraordi- 
nary suggestion that Joseph should treat with the Cortes 
assembled under English protection at Cadiz, and should offer, 
if the Cortes woul accept him as King, to regard it as the 
proper representative body of the nation, Napoleon offering, if this 
could be arranged, to allow tke provinces north of the Ebro to be 
restored to Spain. The French Minister was directed to support 
this suggestion orally, but to put nothing in writing, so that the 
Emperor might be free to throw Joseph over at anytime. This 
time Joseph was so mortified that he broke into the most violent 
invective against the Emperor, not in private, as usual, but before 
@ group of persons, many of whom were very insincere in the sup- 
port they gave him. Count Miot de Melito was extremely dis- 
tressed at the King’s want of self-command; but was all the more 
urgent privately in advising him to resign or to seek an interview 
with Napolton, and get a positive assurance that if he stayed his 
miserable position should be improved. The King again tempo- 
rised ; but in the spring of 1811 he made up his mind to go to 
Paris, and was accompanied by the Count. Joseph nominally went 
to attend the baptism of the King of Rome, and did all in his 
pee to turn the opportunity of seeing his brother to account. 
ut Napoleon kept him at arm’s length, vould scarcely see him, 
and made no concessions beyond that of paying a month's subsidy 
in advance, He had too just an estimate of Joseph to believe in 
his threats of resignation. Joseph drank the last dregs of the cup 
of humiliation, and decided to go back to Spain, As the Count 
says, “ A desire to escape from the restraints imposed on him at 
Paris, the charm which, notwithstanding the most painful expe- 
rience, still lingered in the merest shadow of supreme power, and, 
more than all, perhaps a love affair at Madrid, which attracted him 
to the capital, led him, in opposition to the counsels of his most 
devoted triends, to decide on returning to the Peninsula.” Among 
those devoted friends was Count Miot de Melito, and yet the 
Count, though strongly tempted to stay in France, generously 
istened to the promepnge of gratitude and affection and returned 
to Spain with the King. He was with him till his fall, returned 
to Paris with him, and was faithful to him even in the 
extreme of his degradation, when Joseph was no longer called 
King of Spain but King Joseph, and was only allowed to go to the 
theatre under the surveillance of the police. After the occupation 
of Paris by the Allies the Count was asked to obtain a passport 
for Joseph to leave France, and this was obtained ; but the condi- 
tion was inserted in the passport that Joseph was not to re-enter 
France without permission. This Joseph considered so derogato’ 
to his dignity that he quarrelled for the moment with his faithful 
friend for accepting such a document. Even during the Hundred 
Days Count Miot de Melito was at first received with coldness by 
Joseph, but before Waterloo put an end to Joseph’s new grandeur 
the old intimacy was revived. It stood the test of time and exile; 
and ten years later the Count, who had retired into extreme 
privacy at Paris, crossed the Atlantic to visit Joseph, who was 
py in the United States under the title of the Count of 


Napoleon could do neither with bis brothers nor without them. 
France saw in him its own hope of stable government aud gladly 
allowed him to make himself First Consul and Emperor ; but a 
Government that hung on one life could not be stable, and he had 
to think of a successor. Passing over Lucien, whose second mar- 
riage he could not pardon, he placed his brothers in the line of 
succession, reserving the power of adoption, which he intended to 
exercise in favour of the eldest son of Louis until the child died, 
and then he divorced Josephine and centred his hopes on the 
King of Rowe. With his brothers in the line of succession, and 
being himself Kmperor, he had to settle the position of his family, 
and could scarcely settle it in any other way than by giving it 
Imperial rank. [iis conquests grew beyond what he co 
annex to France, and in some of the countrics he had to set 
up totally new Governments. Republicanism was ont of cha- 
racter with his own Imperial system, and so he had to 
set up monarchs. To have gone outside his own family 
would have been to set up rivals to his nephew or son, and 
would have been to confess that the Bonapartes were not really 
an Imperial stock. It was not through a freak that he made 
three of his brothers kings, but because he could not help it. In 
his own mind, however, he always thought that his brothers and 
his family owed everything to him. They were the creatures of 
his own triumphant genius, unable to understand why they were 
put here or there, and still more incapable of understanding what 
they were to do in the position that had been assigned to them. 
He bad a natural love of interference, and he had a deep convic- 
tion that those whose fortunes he had made existed only to do his 
pleasure; and he took an extreme delight in arranging every pos- 
sible action of their lives, including their i His family, 
however, was not nearly so subordinate as he wished. In the 
first place, his brothers and sisters took their Imperial 
position with a comic seriousness, They seemed to them- 
selves as if they had been born to the purple, although that 
very unimperial person, Mme. Mére, was always at hand to re- 
mind them of their humble origin. The crowned brothers, and 
ag Tat believed that they reigned not so much by the 

ce of Napoleon as by a sort of divine, if not hereditary, right. 

When they had come into their kingdoms they wanted to be good 
kings. It was their territories they-had to defend and their sub- 
jects they had to protect. This was in its way creditable to 
them, and placed them in dignity above the level of the puppets 
which they always were in the eyes of Napoleon. But he looked 
at facts more closely than they did, and he knew that his frail 
system of Empire would break up at all points if it broke up at 
any. Hence constant dissensions, quarrels, reconciliations, sub- 
missions, marriages ordered and marriages counterordered. The 
family history of the Bonapartes is thus the key to much of the 

neral history of the time; and it is so very complicated, as 
it includes the history not only of the Bonapartes but also 
of the Beauharnais, that it amply deserves a treatise to itself. 
The task has been pode =o by Captain Bingham with 
much industry, judgment, and success. Fortunately, if the sub- 
ject is complicated, and at times trivial, it is also amusing; 
for both the men and the women of the Imperial family did very 
odd things, and were a law, and often a bad law, to themselves. 
Captain Bingham’s work is necessarily a compilation. He 
could but take what he found in the accepted authorities, and 
sepa together fragments of information; but the compilation he 
as made is a very goodone. There are some obscure points in 
the family history of the Bonapartes, such as the real date of 
Napoleon’s birth and the real facts as to Napoleon's religious 
marriage with Josephine, and these points are discussed by 
Captain Bingham with clearness and acumen. A happy mean 
is preserved between the avoidance of scandals—without re- 
ference to which a history of the Bonapartes would be 
singularly incomplete—and too protracted a dwelling on dis- 
agreeable topics. Above all, these volumes have the great 
merit of being very pleasant reading, and may be expected to inte- 
rest a large class of readers who hke family history better than 
history properly so called, while they will serve as a very useful 
book of reference to those who may have from time to time to 
refresh their memories as to the minor events of the times of the 
First Empire. 


HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH.* 


\ "4 E hope, but not with confidence—to borrow a phrase from 

Carlyle—that this book may do some good. This expression 
of doubt is not to be taken as reflecting upon the author; what 
we fear is, that the stupidity and perversity of mankind are 
past correction. Orthodox divines tell us that, though heresy may 
seem to be an error of the intellect alone, it really springs from 
some deep-seated moral disease. It would be possible in like 
manner to make out profound moral causes for- the writing of bad 
English. For example, the sinful pride which scorns to look into 
a dictionary is doubtless answerable for much of the prevailing 
abuse of words. In old days, when a man met with a hard word, 
he went and looked it out in the dictionary. But novelists and 
essayists sneered at the people who took this sensible course until 
it came to be thought that to use a dictionary was to proclaim 
oneself a dunce, People now suppose that they understand long 


* Errors in the Use of English. By the late Wikiam B, Hodgson, 
LL.D., Fellow of the College of Preceptors, and Professor uf Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1381. 
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‘words, as a Cambridge man is said to have maintained that he 
“understood Euclid’s propositions,“ by intuition.” Vanity, of course— 


the vanity of using hard words, or fine words, or the slang in vogue— 
hasmuch to doin English; soalso has deliberate choice 
of bad models. ‘This last, it may be said, is a mere error of judg- 


-ment, of taste ; but not so. A man who goes to church, says the 


responses, and reads his Bible, as a good Christian and Churchman 
should, becomes so habituated to noble and rhythmical English that 
no other will please him. If he neglects his Sunday duties, goes to 
music-halls to hear comic songs, and confines hisreading to the penny 
rs, we leave it to religious tracts to say what is to become of him 
spiritually, but certain it is that for his literary style there can 
be no hope. And with him, as with other sinners, the difficulty 
will be to convince him of his sad estate. Those who most need 
such a book as Dr. Hodgson’s will probably be the last to look 
into it. One might as well expect the cook in Mr. Hardy’s novel 
who trimmed her bonnet with bright red and yellow because she 
loved “to have a flare-up about her head of a Sunday,” to 
ruse esthetic treatises and study arrangements of half-tones. 
The writer of the worst class is too well pleased with his flare-up 
of misunderstood words and mangled and misapplied French and 
Latin quotations to seek to exchange it for a purer style. But 
although we ny A not hope to turn him from the error of his 
ways, it may yet be possible to train the new generation in better 
courses. ‘The work before us is intended to be used as a lesson- 
book—the lessons chiefly taking the form of “ awful examples.” 
As may easily be supposed, it is lively reading enough, though it 


‘will probably force upon the mind a conviction that, as no man 


can be a poet, so no man can write English. We at least are con- 
vinced of this by seeing that Dr. Hodgson has extended his 
criticism even unto us, and has discovered errors in our own 
columns. Research might perchance prove himself not faultless ; 
we suspect that if any one but himself had written “ That 
were unhappily no easy aim,” he would have at once observed 
that the difficulty is not to aim, but to hit. “ No easy mark” 
is what he meant. His persistent use of were for would be 
will provoke criticism from some; but, as students of our older 
language know, it is historically and grammatically correct, though 
it may heve a somewhat quaint and archaic effect. 

Seriously, to write good English is no such simple matter 
as is commonly supposed. ‘Io abstain from using words 
which one does not understand is perhaps the first and the 
easiest step towards the desired end; and the book therefore 
rightly begins with a sort of glcessary of “spurious words, and 
words used with meanings other than their own.” A note to the 
preface tells us that the author did not live to see his work 
through the press, and that indulgence is therefore asked for any 
“errors and imperfections” which may have escaped revision. 
Except that the index is a poor one, we have, as far as we have 
examined, found no need of such indulgence. Omissiors there are, 
and must be; who can number all the forms of human error? On 
some points the author's opinions are contestable, and here and 
there he shows that tendency to hypercriticism which results from 
the practice of minute research for mistakes, This is exemplified 
in his insistence that verbal cannot rightly be used as synonymous 
with oral, because it must apply equally to speech and to writing, 
“seeing that it is as impossible to pen as it is to utter a 
sentence without the use of words.” Now, as we have oral 
and the legal term parol to express “ by word of mouth,” 
it might perhaps be convenient for the future to assign a 
different function to verbal; but, in the face of the fact that 
the Roman law distinguished obligatio verbis from obligatio 
literis, and in the face of such a phrase as “ Plura illi mandata 
verbo, quam scriptura dedi:”—the example selected by Facciolati 
to show how verbum may stand pro viva voce—Mr. Hodgson’s con- 
tention cannot be maintained. We might indeed, if disposed to be 
captious, retort that in strictness it is not words, but the signs of 
words, that are written. 

Remarks upon a book of this kind are apt to take the form of 
hostile criticism. Assent is general and brief; it is only when one 
dissents that one has anything to say. For the most part we agree 
with the author, and therefore we have little comment to make. 
It is with especial satisfaction that we read his remarks upon 
the misuse of the terms female, lady, individual, and party, the 
last being, he points out, a vulgarism, or rather, when it began, a 
polite atiectation, of considerable antiquity. So indeed is fema/e, 
as Touchstone in As You Like It informs us, Excellent too 
are the warnings against the common misapplications of aggra- 
vate, allude, alternative, calculated, condign, condone, decimate, 
‘limited, mutual, partake. Of these it may be said that they are 
rarely misapplied by any carefu) writer, though only the other day 
we saw in an episcopal address calculated tor likely. But even 
good writers have often forgotten that climar means, not the 
acme or topmost point, but a ladder or ascending scale; and that 
‘avocation ought in strictness to be opposed to, rathér than 
synonymous With, vocation, as is well illustrated by a sentence 
from Fuller :—“ Heaven is his vocation, and therefore he counts 
earthly employments avocations.” But here it is easy to see how 
the confusion arose. It sounded grand to treat the everyday 
and necessary business of life as a vexatious distraction from 
nobler pursuits, As the pious man spoke of his earthly calling as 
only an interruption to his devotional life, so the occasional author 
spoke of “ the professional avocations” which took him from the 
“service of the Muses. Desdemona’s “ house affairs” were her 
vocations, but when they drew her away from hearing Othello 
tell his adventures they were doubtless, in the opinion of both the 


lovers, avocations. With regard to condone, it would have been 
well if the author had explained the technical legal sense of 
condonation, in which it means something beyond a mere pardon, 
and implies a blotting out of the offence. It may be a question 
whether the use of demean in the sense of debase can alto- 
gether condemned. In the beginning it is likely -enough 
that it was a mistake, founded, as Professor Skeat says, 
“on an obvious (but absurd) popesy etymology, which re- 
rded it as composed of the Lat: de, ‘down, and the 
ng. mean, ‘base’;” but it has so far established itself that 

Latham’s Dictionary is justified in treating demean = behave (from 
démener) and demean = debase as two words. At least, the usage 
is not, as Mr. Hodgson seems to have thought, modern. Latham 
gives an example from Abbot in 1601, “far demeened beneath 
all kingly state.” In his strictures on a public speaker, who 
talks of “ permeating the masses with sound ideas,” the author 
has not been happy in suggesting corrections. He says it ought 
to be “ to teach the masses sound ideas ” or “ to instruct the masses 
in sound ideas.” Now you may teach the masses to form sound 
ideas, or instruct them so that they may have sound ideas, but 
you can hardly teach the ideas—that is, the mental images—them- 
selves. We do not fully agree with his remarks on the verb spare, 
He says that this has acquired a “secondary, mainly colloquial, 
meaning of ‘grant, vouchsafe,’ e.g. ‘Spare us a copper.’” But in 
this vulgar phrase there is surely a meaning beyond that of 
“ orant” or “ youchsafe.” It would not be easy to follow the chain 
of thought by which spare acquired all its various senses; but it 
is clear that it has come to convey a notion of having something 
over and above, e.g. “ I have enough and to spare,” and thence of 
something that one can well do without, that one can give away 
without feeling the loss:—“I could have better spared a better 
man.” The beggar who says “Spare us a copper’ is appealing 
to the rich man who, out of his wealth, can so easily atford to 
give away one small coin. The idiom is Shakspearian:— 

What, not an oath? Nay, then the world goes hard 

When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath. 
Grant or vouchsafe would not so well convey the insinuation 
that Clifford in his day had heen, as one may say, flush of bad 
language. Further on, in the fourth part, on “ Rhetoric,” the 
author might have pointed out the true form—at least if 
we conceive it aright—of the metaphor of “ breaking the last link 
of the chain.” Of course the man who writes “I broke the last 
link of the chain that remained to connect me with taverns” is 
faulty in his metaphor, albeit meritorious in his act, But the in- 
ventor of the phrase, we think, had before him the image of a 
captive who has escaped with his shackles on him, like Palamon 
in the Two Noble Kinsmen, or the fugitive slave in Mr. Ansdell’s 
well-known picture. Even if he has snapped his chain asunder, 
he still is not fully free till the last link has been broken from 
off his limbs. nder persuade, the author, perhaps on the 
ground that he deals only with modern English, does not notice 
the archaic phrase of persuading—t.e. urging, recommending an 
opinion or an action, as in Acts xix. 8, “ Disputing and persuading 
the things concerning the kingdom of God” ; which, by the by, the 
revisers have altered to “ Reasoning and persuading as to the 
things.” So in Hamlet we have:— : 

Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge. 


Mr. Hodgson lays down that persuade “can stand for advise 
only when the advice has carried with it conviction” ; and this dis- 
tinction seems to be observed by good writers whef a person is’ 
the object, but not always by our older classics when a thing is 
the object, or when the verb is intransitive, and means to plead, as 
when Isabella in Measure for Measure says, 

How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel’d. 


In the case of Shylock persuasion notoriously failed— 
Twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes; 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond, 

The author touches upon the abuse of French wordsand phrases ; 
but the extract he gives on this subject from Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary is, at any rate as regards the phrase “on the tapis,” 
beside the mark. We do not believe that any Frenchman who 
was told that a marriage was on the ¢apis would “look down on 
the carpet” for it, because ¢apis may equally well mean, and in 
that idiom does mean, the table-cloth. “ On the carpet” can only 
be held a fair translation when we remember that carpet once had 
the same double sense of floor-cloth and table-cloth. 

As we have said, we could easily extend the author's list of 
Malapropisms. Transpire and ovation should have places in it; 
also paraphernalia, which we have seen used for ceremony. The 
exact meaning at present attached to phase should be inquired into. 
The word used to be connected with the moon and the tides; but 
now, With the fine writers of the country newspapers, it seems to 
have something to do with cases of kicking and wife-beating, 
which they love to call “ phases of modern life.” For the benetit 
of Lancashire folk an explanation might be given of the nature of 
a parapet, which in that part of the world is, even by educated 
people, taken to mean the footway. There is a growing tendency, 
which ought to be checked, to misapply the word supposed, some- 
times as if it meant expected or required, sometimes as if it stood 
for intended. An employé—we use the jargon of the period— 
when questioned in the witness-box about the method of con- 
ducting business in the shop or the office to which he belongs 
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will answer, if the _ n relates to something outside the line 
of his own work, “I am not supposed to know that,” meaning 
that it is no of his business to know it. In a man who begins 
calling ‘himself an this is in keeping; one does not 
demand Christian English from him. But we were surprised, on 
gianeing over the official prospectus of the new University College, 
iverpool, to read that “A Professor is supposed to be resident in 
Liverpool,” the meaning, from the context, being that it is in- 
tended that he shall so reside. We hope that the hypothetical 
professor may be able to give lessons in L:nglish composition. 

We have wandered away from our book, and have only gone 
through the first of its four divisions. In the second part, on 
“ Accidence,” we are glad to see that the author supports the 
accurate and Johnsonian, but rather puzzling, expression, ‘‘I gave 
no more than I could nothelp,” against the illogical “I gave no more 
than I could help.” The third part, “Syntax,” has a useful section 
on “ collocation ” or order of words, which so often bafiles writers 
who are far above such mistakes as we have hitherto been dealing 
with. On this subject we cannot now eularge, but we must quote 
a few choice specimens of disorder. ‘‘He blew out his brains 
after bidding his wife goodbye with a gun”—an extract from a 
Connecticut paper—is pleasing ; and there is a fine Irish flavour in 
the Ulster epitaph, “ Erected to the memory of John Phillips acci- 
pee | shot asa mark of affection by his brother.” But the gem of 
the collection is an advertisement from an English paper, “A 
piano for sale by a about to cross the Channel in an oak case 
with carved legs.” ith this we take our leave of the book, 
which will certainly amuse its readers, and will probably teach 
them a good deal which they did uot know, or at least never 
thought about, before. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY.* 


ik appears that the late Professor Clerk Maxwell left behind 
him, amongst other MSS., some papers intended to form part 
of an elementary treatise on electricity. The editor of the present 
work has put them together, on a plan and under circumstances 
which he explains in his preface as follows :— 

It was for some time under consideration by the friends of Professor 
Maxwell whether the MS. should be published in its fragmentary form, or 
whether it should be completed by another hand, so as to carry out, as far 
as possible, the author’s original design ; bat, before any decision had been 
arrived at, it was suggested that the book might be made to serve the 
purposes of students by a selection of Articles from Professor Maxwell’s 
Electricity and Magnetism, so as to make it, in a sense, complete for the 
portion of the subject covered by the first volume of the last-mentioned 
work, 


Tn our opinion this suggestion was by no means happy, as may be 
seen by the results as shown in the book now under “Snucldenaliio, 
which, in spite of its great value, can in no sense be said to “ serve 
the purposes of students,” who, we should say, would find the 
work absolutely incomprehensible. We should have thought thata 
competent electrician would have had no difficulty in arranging, am- 
plifying, and explaining these valuable notes of Professor Maxwell’s 
(for they are but little more), and might thus have succeeded in 
producing a real elementary text-bouk which students could have 
understood, and which would have been one of a sort for which 
there is now much need. All due reverence could have been 
shown for a valuable literary relic of one of our most cele- 
brated scientific men by distinguishing original from added 
matter by a difference of type, and passages which it was 
found desirable to rewrite might have been preserved in foot- 
notes or in an a Such amplification and explanation are 
somewhat needed in the actual materials of the proposed elemen- 
tary text-book, and are absolutely necessary in any articles taken 
from Electricity and Magnetism for the purpose of completing the 
work. Electricity and Magnetism was written for advanced 
electricians, and is some of the most difficult reading in the whole 
literature of science, even to those who have the advantage of con- 
siderable mathematical training ; and even its easiest passages are 
by no means of a nature to “ serve the purposes of students,” but 
are more of the nature of intellectual pemmican—to use a very 
happy phrase of Professor Huxiey’s—than of intellectual beef-tea, 
which is the kind of mental food best suited for the brains of 
students. 

Mr. Garnett, however, in spite of his long connexion with the 
Cavendish Laboratory under Professor Maxwell, has not apparently 
cared to take upon himself the responsibility of acting as the author's 
interpreter, and has carried his reverence for the original text to so 
high a degree as not even to have ventured to change one or two 
words, even where such a change would certainly have been made 
by the writer before passing the book for press ; as, for instance, in 
the following passage :—“ ‘here is nothing in this case to which 
we can apply the term‘ flow’ which we apply to the case of the 
transmission of heat with the same propriety that we apply it to 
the case of a current of electricity, of water, or of time itself’— 
where the exercise of a very little literary ingenuity would have 
prevented the impression that Professor Ulerk Maxwell could by 
any chance write of a “ current of time.” 


* An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By James Clerk M 
M,A., LL.D..Edin., D.C.L., F.R.SS, London on Edinburgh, Hon 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited William Garnett, M.A., formerly 
F += a ot St. John’s Co! Cambridge. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1881. 


We have said that had these materials been used to produce a 
true elementary text-book it would have supplied a great want. 
Up to the present time the teaching of electricity to those who 
have not very high mathematical attainments has been, for the 
most part, carried on by means of analogies and provisional hypo- 
theses, varying from one part of the subject to another, often 
contradictory one of the other, and all having a tendency to lead 
the student to have more or less belief in “ the electrio fluid ”—a 
curious product of the inner consciousness of early electricians, 
which, whilst appearing to do its work as a memoria technica for 
some electrical phenomena fairly well, has yet done incalculable 
mischief to the spread of sound knowledge on the subject of elec- 
tricity. We may here quote Professor Maxwell's words on the 
subject, which occur early in the present book :— 

And here we may introduce once for all the common phrase, The Electric 
Fluid, for the purpose of warning our readers against it. It is one of those 
phrases which, having been at one time used to denote an observed fact, 
was immediately taken up by the public to connote a whole system of 
imaginary knowledge. As long as we do not know whether positive elec- 
tricity, or negative, or both should be called a substance, or the absence of 
a substance, and as long as we do not know whether the velocity of an 
electric current is to be measured by hundreds of thousands of miles in a 
second or by a hundredth of an inch in an hour, or even whether the cur- 
rent flows from positive to negative or in the reverse direction, we must 
avoid speaking of the electric fluid. 


The only way to teach the subject when we have cast from us 
that unclean thing, the electric fluid, is to treat electricity purely 
as a branch of the science of energy. It is, no doubt, ditlicult to 
do this without the help of refined mathematical methods; but in 
these notes and materials Professor Maxwell shows that it is quite 
possible to do so by making use of methods analogous to those used 
with such great success by Faraday, which, whilst really mathema- 
tical in form, do not require for their right understanding any very 
deep knowledge of mathematical symbolism and machinery. 

We would recommend to the notice of those who love to start 
hypotheses as to the true nature of electricity, and air the same 
with much heat of temper and reviling of objectors, the plaix 
confession of ignorance contained in the passage which we have 
quoted above, and to beg them, whilst reading and studying it, to 
remember that probably Clerk Maxwell, by his so-called electro- 
magnetic theory of light and by his other researches, has done 
more than any one else who has yet lived towards clearing the wa 
for the formation of a true physical theory of electricity. Until this 
has been found we are in the dark, and must walk cautiously and 
always hold fast by our only guide, the conservation of energy, 
of which Professor Maxwell says :— 

The progress of physical science has led to the investigation of different 
forms of energy, and to the establishment of the doctrine that all material 
systems may be regarded~as conservative systems, provided that all the 
different forms of energy are taken into account. This doctrine, of course, 
considered as a deduction from experiment, can assert no more than that no 
instance of a non-conservative system has hitherto been discovered ; but as 
a scientific or science-producing doctrine it is always acquiring additional 
credibility from the constantly increasing number of deductions which have 
been drawn from it, which are found in all cases to be verified. In fact, 
this doctrine is the one generalized statement which is found to be con- 
sistent with fact, not in one physical science but in all. When once appre- 
hended, it furnishes to the physical inquirer a principle on which he may 
hang every known Jaw relating to physical actions, and by which he may 
» put in the way to discover the relations of such actions in new branches 
of science. 


The doctrine of the conservation of energy having taken its rise from 
the theory of heat, particularly from what is known as the “ first 
law of thermodynamics,” as its necessary supplement, the doctrine 
of the dissipation of energy may be said to be based upon “ the 
second law of thermodynamics.” The best way to get a clear grasp 
of these important generalizations is by the study of the theory of 
heat ; so that the best training for the student of electricity isa 
good grounding in the older and better understood science. 

It is of the utmost importance at the present day that sound and 
trustworthy teaching should be given in electrical science. The 
practical applications of electricity to industrial processes of late 
years has given rise to a great demand for professional electricians, 
and whilst we fully recognize the value of a practical training in their 
case, yet it must always be remembered that advance either in the 
science or the art of electricity can only be made by men who 
thoroughly understand all that is known of the theory. 

The subject of the alliance between electrical theory and the prac- 
tical application of the science naturally suggests the Ohm, or British 
Association unit of electrical resistance, which has played so im- 
portant a part in practical work, and has also, with its allied units 
of electromotive force, &c., done so much for fixing and estab- 
lishing scientific electrical knowledge. In one of the articles 
from Electricity and Maynetism used to complete the present 
book, Maxwell points out how difficult an operation the 
determining of this unit is; and the truth of his remarks has 
been fully shown by recent experiments carried out at the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge by Lord Rayleigh, Dr. 
Schuster, and others. The original apparatus used by the 
Committee of the British Association was some time ago de- 

ited in the Laboratory, and was erected and arranged for a fresh 
etermination, under the direction, we believe, of Mr. Horace 
Darwin. The result of careful experiments went to show that 
the correction for one of the most disturbing elements—that due 
to the “ self-indaction ” of the rotating ring of wire which generates 
a current under the influence of the earth’s magnetism—had been 
taken at too low a rate; and the new determination gives a value 
for the Ohm 1'05 per cent, higher than that found by the brillian: 
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assembly of physicists who formed the Committee of the British 
Association. is new result need not alarm ‘electrical engineers. 
The standard vait of resistance will still remain the standard coil 

pared by the British Association Committee. It will no more 
Lo canened, as Maxwell points out, than the value of the métre 
was changed when it was found out that the standard métre at 
Paris did not represent the ten-millionth part of the arc of the 
Paris meridian from the Pole to the Equator, as it was intended 
that it should do. 

To return to the book under consideration, it is undoubtedly of the 
very highest interest and value to electricians, particularly to those 
who have acquired their knowledge of the science without the aid of 
mathematics. It is one which every teacher should study deeply, 
but one which most students will either not understand at all, or 
will misunderstand to their own undoing. All who hope to find 
An Elementary Treatise on Electricity to be a work resembling 
the author's lucid text-book on Heat will be, we fear, vous] 
disappointed; and the treatment which Professor Maxwell's 
materials have received at the hands of his literary executors and 
the editor of this book gives another cause of regret that the great 
physicist did not live to complete his labours. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH.* 


WE. know few harder pieces of work than to make a fair start 
in reading one of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels. She always 
has a host of grand people and criminals to get introduced to us, 
and she is very ill-fitted for discharging the duties which belong 
to a Master of the Ceremonies. She brings them on to her stage 
with as little regard to propriety as if they were a mob of citizens 
in one of Shakspeare’s historical plays. No time is given us to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, and we are fora long while hopelessly 
confused in the midst of her crowd of characters, and are always 
mistaking the sinners for the saints, and the saints for the sinners. 
We might compare her opening chapters to an old-fashioned 
French diligence just making its start, on which, by some freak of 
fortune, all the passengers chanced to be people of title, or at all 
events people of wealth, each travelling with a large amount of 
luggage, and each attended by a valet or a lady’s-maid. To add 
to the difficulties of the start, a long steep hill should face the 
overladen diligence. When at length the t people had taken 
their places, their packages had been safely stowed away, and 
their servants had climbed up behind, still a vast effort would be 
required to get the huge machine fairly into motion. For a long time 
the pace would be slow and tedious, and it would not be till the brow 
of the hill had been reached—almost till the descent had begun— 
that a fair speed would be attained and an air of cheerfulness 
and of hope would be spread over the company that had found 
itself so strangely brought together. We once knew a worthy old 
merchant who for many a year went by omnibus into the City six 
mornings in every week. When they came to a certain hill, and 
the horses began to tug at the load, the old gentleman, with a 
pleasant smile, as if a joke, and a new joke, and a good joke, had 
suddenly struck him, would say to any stranger who sat opposite 
to him, and, if fortune did not grant him a stranger, to one of his 
old cronies—“ Plenty of collar-work here, sir!” We never saw 
the point of the jest, but we caught the smile, and were always 
ready with one in return, and with a nod of assent too. Now, as 
we were reading the first volume of this novel, and as the com- 

ison came into our mind between it and the diligence, at once 
the old joke, which we had not heard for many along day, came 
back to our thoughts, and we found ourselves repeating, “ Plenty 
of collar-work here, sir.” The strain certainly was unusually 
great, for the load that Mrs. Henry Wood started with was enor- 
mous even for her. We thought it almost impossible that 
we should ever get to the top of the ascent, and once or twice we 
gave it up asa bad job, We mustdo her the justice to admit 
that, when she had at last reached it by an effort that was almost 
prodigious, and had travelled over a dreary waste of flat country, 
the pace downhill was really very good. It is true that we got 
rid of a few heavy sinners on the way ; but then, on the other hand, 
some kept their places and got converted. Now, whatever merits 
in other respects the penitent may have over the impenitent, yet in 
a novel of the kind before us it must be admitted that a sinner by 
becoming a saint does not add to its lightness. Moreover, the 
places of those who were left behind were soon filled up, and filled 
up, too, by passengers who in rank, fortune, and general heaviness 
came nothing short of those who had been present at the first 


start. 

Among all the ladies of rank or of wealth who adorn this story, 
it is not very easy to decide which is the heroine. In one volume 
‘we were inclined to assign the chief place to one young lady, and 
in another volume to another. Perhaps the safest plan was to 
turn to the last few chapters and see who among them pulls out 
the biggest plum from what we may perhaps be allowed to call the 
Christmas-pie of life. But here we were puzzled. For one young 
lady whose lover a coroner's inquest pronounced long 
ago (and he had certainly been last seen on the parapet of West- 
minster Bridge, a ruined gambler and a swindler) finds him turn 
up suddenly a virtuous character, with a fortune of at least half a 
million sterling. On the other hand, another young lady, not 
@ mere.commoner as the other, but an earl’s daughter and 


* Court Netherleigh. A Novel. By Mrs. Hi Wood, Author of 
East Lyone,” “The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. : Bentley & Son, 


the wife of almost the richest merchant in London, is sud- 
denly reconciled to her husband, from whom she had been. 
long separated, and finds that he is no longer plain Mr. Grubb, 
but Sir Francis Netherleigh, Baronet, with a fine old estate 
of 15,0007, a year added to his vast possessions. She had 
mn a swindler quite as much as the supposed suicide, and, 
like him, had misappropriated just 500/, She had been guilty 
of forgery, he of embezzlement. He had very nearly thrown 
himself into the Thames, and she had very nearly gone into a poor 
sisterhood. Both had become very penitent and very rich, 
He had won a bride who had never ceased mourning his loss, and 
she had recovered her husband. Between the claims of heroines 
such as these the most experienced novel-reader might find it 
difficult to arbitrate. On the whole, it seems the safer course to 
ive due precedence to rank, and to allow an earl’s daughter and 
ronet’s wife to take the lead. We shall, therefore, follow chiefly 
the fortunes of the Lady Adela Chenevix. Her father, the Earl 
of Acorn, is introduced to us “as he scowls his eyebrows, and 
resses his lips,and motions with his hand as he paces in his 
een communing with himself.” Scowls, by the way, has 
hitherto been a neuter verb; but a little irregularity in grammar, 
or in anything else, may be allowed when an author is dealing 
with the aristocracy. Every one could have seen at once from 
these s actions that the Earl was over head and ears in debt, 
even if the author had not taken the trouble to inform us that he 
had wasted his princely income. A cab whirls along in the 
street. Can a cab, by the way, be ever said to whirl, except when 
the driver is drunk, or the horse insists on turning round and 
round? But at this rate, stopping each moment to inquire 
whether Mrs. Wood’s words have any particular meaning, we 
shall never get past the Earl and reach the Earl’s daughter. The 
cab, then, “ whirls along, and pulls up before the steps and the 
stately pillars of Chenevix House.” From this it is clear that the 
steps and the pillars were in the same part of the house. What- 
ever irregularity there might have been in his lordship’s conduct, 
in the style of the architecture of his town house there was nothing 
eccentric. “A kmock and a ring send their echoes through the 
mansion.” Surely, says the reader, in spite of the cab, some 
great personage must be at hand. It is only a dun, as the Earl 
ascertains by standing with his ear at the half-opened door, and 
listening to the talk that went on in the hall between the porter 
on the one hand and the stranger on the other. “ What!” says 
our author in honest indignation, “a peer condescend to play 
eaves-dropper, in an attitude that befits a mean man?” Whether, 
however, her indignation is chiefly due to his eaves-dropping or to 
his attitude is not quite clear. 
In a few touches we have had brought home to us the hopeless 
embarrassment of this nobleman, and we are now quite pre 
for the introduction of an honest, wealthy merchant, who is deepl 
in love with one of the nobleman’s numerous daughters. He 
quickly appears in the person of the hero, Mr. Francis Grubb. 
“Do not be prejudiced against him on account of his name, 
reader,” writes our author ; “but pay attention to him, for he is 


worthy of it, and he plays PE ep nm part in this little history.. 
’ 


He is thirty years of age, a slender, noble-looking man, with 
intellect stamped on his ample forehead. . . . . His grey-blue eyes 
are simply beautiful.” He had finished his education at Christ 
Church, and there had become intimate with the Earl’s only son. 
This young gentleman was merely needed to help to introduce 
his friend into his father’s family. That being done, he had 
been killed off with all promptitude. On Mr. Grubb’s purse the 
Earl had largely drawn. By way of return for all the mone 
that was due to him, the merchant now came suddenly to ro | 
for the hand of Lady Adela, ‘His lordship was considerably 
startled; the proud Chenevix blood rose, and dyed his forehead 
crimson.” He had, however, to yield, for his circumstances were 
otherwise desperate. Not so easily was his daughter's consent 
won ; she only yielded to necessity, and to her mother’s warning 
that, if she refused, and Mr. Grubb and the other creditors 
pressed her father hard, the whole family would have to go abroad 
‘and lodge on one dirty floor of six rooms, and live as common 
people.” She received, then, Mr. Grubb as her lover. “ He stood 
in agitation at the upper end of the room—a tine intellectual man; 
one, oung though he was, to be venerated and loved. She wore 
a pink and white silk dress, and her hair had pink and white roses 
in it.” The contrast seems somewhat imperfectly drawn between 
his character and her dress ; but then he fad come to dinner, and 
so his clothes scarcely admitted of description. She treats him 
with worse than coldness. When, later on, one of her sisters speaks 
of his evident love for her, “ Love!” cried she. “ It is perfectly 
absurd—from him to me. But it is the way with those plebeians.” 
She ought to have been happy, for she had in abundance from the 
very beginning those rewards which in such stories as these are 
nerally bestowed only in the end. “Settlements, carriages, 
ouses, furniture, ornaments, jewellery, all were perfect of their 
kind, leaving nothing to be wished for.” Her husband, moreover, 
had been “fortunate enough to secure and purchase the lease of a 
house within the aristocratic regions of Grosvenor Square.” Never- 
theless she refused to be happy. Her new name was too much 
for her to bear. She could never hear herself announced “ Lady 
Adela Grubb” but she shivered. The sight of the Morning Tost 
ceased to be a source of consolation and joy, for there she read the 
hated name. “ Bless my heart and mind,” said her sister, the Lady 
Sarah, “what’s in a name?” “Grubb! Grubb!” hissed Adela 
from between her dainty lips. Grubb, by the way, is not a word 
that can be hissed even by an earl’s daughter. She led her hus- 
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band a miserable life. She flung a cup of coffee in his face. She 
took to flirting and to mblinge She lost large sums of money at 
cards, and she fo e name of his commercial house to a cheque. 
She allowed the blame to fall on an innocent man, who was ar- 
rested and lodged in Newgate. In the end she becomes, of course, 

penitent, and gets reconciled to her husband, from whom she 
tad bens long separated ; and is rewarded for her sufferings by 
finding, as we have said, that there is no longer a Mr. Grubb, but 
in his place a Sir Francis Netherleigh. Let us hope that the 
Morning Post once more afforded her pleasant reading. 

We have no space to follow at any length the fortunes of the 
other characters. The adventures of the gentleman who was found 
dead by crowner’s law are not wanting in excitement. He had, 
indeed, only tried to kill himself, but he succeeded by a mischance 
in shooting his own father. His father's only brother had some 
years earlier cut his own throat. The life of the supposed suicide’s 
sister is not without attraction for acertain classof minds. Inher 
first season in London after her marriage we are told that “ Peers 
were going mad for her smiles; peeresses condescended to court them. 
Panics do sometimes come over the fashionable world of this great 
metropolis,” adds our author. “ At the time of which we are writin 
it was the admiration of one of themselves, a woman, the beautifu 
Mrs, Dalrymple.” How a beautiful woman could be a panic we shall 
only know when Mrs. Wood condescends to publish a glossary to 
her works. As the bride came in like a panic, so she faded away 
lixe “ a wreathing (sic) cloud ” and “ like a bright vision.” Mean- 
while, she had done Mrs. Wood and her admirers one good turn. 
She had afforded an admirable opportunity for a great display of 
the vulgarity of wealth. In particular, there isa long description, 
filling many pages, of a fashionable dressmaker which ought to be 
read with the liveliest satisfaction by all the milliner’s assistants 
and ladies’-maids in London. What a pleasure they will have in 
learning that this dashing young lady of the panic ran up a bill in 
ote season of not much less than four thousand pounds for 
dresses alone! Those readers of this story who delight in economy, 
if thefe are any such, will be somewhat pleased to find, at all 
events, one exception to this extravagance. Among all the rich 
people who abound in Court Netherleiygh was an old Colonel. We 
ate, once in the first volume and again in the second, impressively 
ixformed that, wealthy though he was, he wore a black ribbon 
across his waistcoat in lieu of a gold chain. 

Foolish and odious as are the vulgar descriptions of luxury 
and wealth which are to be found scattered through ory 
wlume of this novel, we should not find them quite so distastef' 
culd Mrs. Wood keep clear altogether of pious effusions. We 
night forgive her characters their viciousness and their worship 
wa ae We cannot forgive them their penitence and their 
fiety. Those who gaze with open-eyed admiration, and even 
aavy, at the purple and fine linen of Dives would be not the less 
cffensive should they now and then for a few moments—a due 
pa a to their gentility, of course, being preserved—mask them- 

ves each as a modern Lazarus. 


AMONG THE SONS OF HAN,* 


ae work might more appropriately have been entitled 
“ Among the Sons of Britain in the Land of Han,” since the 
point of view from which the “ Sons of Han” are regarded is 
that of a lady looking out on the corners of the Empire from the 
verandahs, as it were, of English houses and the steam launches of 
British merchants. We say this in no dispraise of the book, for 
by so doing we only express in other words Mrs. Hughes’s own 
account of its aims and scope. All she claims for it is that it 
describes faithfully the “incidents, more or less interesting, which 
came under her own personal observation whilst accompanying 
her husband on his travels.” We frankly admit all that she thus 
claims, and having conscientiously read through her book we are 

pared to add that from the first page to the last it is well and 
brightly written, and that the incidents are sufliciently interesting 
to make it a readable volume. 

The overland route has been so often described, that probably 
most of Mrs. Hughes’s readers will skip over the first chapter, even 
at the expense of missing the gratifying contrast drawn in it 
between the depressing aspect of Saigon and the surroundings of 
the rival English colony of Hong Kong. At this place the 
author’s stay was scarcely long enough to accustom her to being 
carried in sedan-chairs raised to a level with the shoulders of the 
coolies who bore her along; and at Shanghai, where she next 
halted on her way to Chetoo, the greater part of the few days 
at her disposal were devoted to surrounding herself with the 
staff of servants necessary for the maintenance of a house- 
hold in China. The interviews of ladies in England with ser- 
vants applying for situations are often, as Mr. Du Maurier de- 
lights to show us, ridiculous Gone, but nothing can exceed 
the apparent absurdity of the parallel process in China, when 
questions are put and answered in “pidgin” English, except, 
perlaps, the folly of the people who will persist in using such a 
moustrous perversion of lan; . No wonder Mrs. Hughes 
thought the jargon “excessively childish,” and for a long time 
found it difficult, when giving her orders, to disguise her mother- 
tongue in such gibberish as this:—“ Boy, I wantchee you chop- 
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cho} topside catchee my one piecey book ; supposey no oan find 
thar For six this was the onl 
medium through which Mrs. Hughes was able to communicate wi 
the “Sons of Han.” And it would even appear that time over- 
came her objections to its use; for afterwards, when in Formosa, 
she expresses her delight at finding a coolie who could speak 
English. Remembering what his “Bnglish ” was, we should not 
have been inclined, had we been in the author's position, to 
exchange “ the straight, strong, and tolerably clean-looking ” 
Chinaman, who spoke nothing put his own uage, for the 
pidgin-English-speaking coolie. 

Mrs. Hughes visited several of the ports, and probably saw as 
much of the natives as falls to the lot of most residents in China. 
She dined with them, and tried to appear as though she liked 
shark’s tins, Sze-chuen fungi, béche-de-mer, and other Eastern 
delicacies ; she visited their theatres, and listened patiently to the 
shrill voices of the actors without understanding a word that was 
said, and submitted to have her ears deafened by the conventional 
clashings of cymbals and beatings of gongs; and she “ assisted ” 
at a wedding at which she was not only allowed to see the bride’s 
face, but even to inspect her trousseau. But this formal side of 
Chinese life pleased her less than the unceremonious habits of the 
people. Chinamen are in the habit of eating largely at dinners, 
savoury and greasy morsels are apt to slip from the chop-sticks 
on to the table, the laps of the diners, or floor ; sauces also are often 
spilt, until towards the end of the meal neither tables nor feasters 
are very sightly objects. Nor are matters much improved by the 
appearance of the usual “ dirty-looking wooder pail full of steam- 
ing hot water and a dark coarse cloth, which latter the mandarins,” 
on the occasion of which Mrs. Hughes speaks, “ whilst seated at 
table, each in turn dipped in the water, and then mopped their 
unctuous faces in the most unconcerned manner.” Chinese 
theatricals, again, are so unlike our own, not only in the arrange- 
ments of the building, but in the acting and substance of the 
plays, that even to foreigners who understand the language they 
are dreary, if not, as they often are, indecent, performances. Their 
weddings, too, are to the uninstructed more curious than entertain- 
ing, and we can quite understand Mrs. Hughes's desire to leave earl 
at the marriage she describes, after having wearied herself wit 
watching the unintelligible formalities, and the endless bowings 
and prostrations of the bride and bridegroom before the blank 
wall which appeared to her to be the object of their adoration. 

But for the Chinamen in their work-a-day clothes she has a sin- 
cere regard. They “ invariably appeared kind and good-humoured, 
and so far from receiving any rudeness or incivility at their hands,” 
she was ever “treated by them with respect and studied polite- 
ness ”:— 

I remember on one occasion [she adds], passing the cottage of a poor 
man who showed great taste in the arrangement of flowers in pots around 
his door. One exceedingly good specimen of an aster had a particular 
attraction for me on account of the delicacy of its hues, and by my gesture 
I expressed my admiration to theowner. ‘The old man seemed pleased with 
my approval of his pet, and I proceeded on my walk ; I had forgotten all 
about the circumstance when, to my surprise and delight, I found on my 
return home the very aster I had be pot and all—a present from an 
old Chinaman whom I had never seen before. 
That there is no lack of affection among them she has abundant 
evidence to prove, and she describes with some force the intense 
grief of a Chinese mother on the death of her baby. It 
is as well to bear such cases as this in mind when we read 
of foreigners being stoned, robbed, assaulted, and sometimes killed 
in the interior of the yep’ | for no other offence than that they 
are not Ohinamen, and of the existence of such notices as the 
following, which stands at the edge of a pond near Foochow, 
“ Girls are not to be drowned here.” But the fact is that among 
Chinamen, as among all people of a low civilization, the same 
natures are capable of great kindness and of savage brutality, of ex- 
cessive affection and of cold-blooded cruelty. Their moral faculties 
are not sufficiently developed to enable them to hold a just balance 
between right and wrong, and the consequence is that the impulse 
of the moment is their only guide. Some of the most cruel murders 
which disgraced the Indian Mutiny were committed by men who 
had previously been on intimate and friendly terms with their 
victims. And so it must always be among half-civilized peoples ; 
it requires but the inflammatory action of fanaticism or the passion 
of self-interest to curdle the kindliest natures, and to make them 
relentless and cruel. 

However, to Mrs. Hughes was shown only the golden side of 
the shield, and we are quite content to forget with her that there 
is such a thing as a reverse to it, Of Buddhist priests alone she 
speaks with some disparagement. But as these servants of Buddha 
are considered fair game by Chinese novelists, playwrights, and 
ballad-writers, there is no reason why a stranger should not also join 
in the chorus of contemptuous ridicule. In appearance they are, as 
a rule, dirty and forbidding-looking ; their ignorance is notorious, 
and their habits of life are in open violation of the laws of the 
founder of their faith. But though by long habitude they swallow 
camels without an effort, they yet on occasions have the decency 
to strain at gnats, as the following incident at a picnic in @ 
Buddhist temple, narrated by Mrs. Hughes, shows :— 

One of the priests [writes the author] was evidently of opinion that 
the sight of so many unbelievers devouring viands, some of which were 
prohibited according to the ancient ordinances of Buddha, was not a proper 
one to meet the eyes of their idol; for, no sooner had we commenced our 
meal, than the holy man hung up a piece of red cloth, in the manner of a 
screen, before the face of the gilded image. The priests must have really 
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believed that their own actions were no longer visible to their deified patron, 
for on our presenting them with some champagne they each sipped a little 
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in turn, passing the forbidden liquid on from hand to hand with many a 
leer and wink, and with much smacking of lips, as if they appreciated it 
thoroughly. One very pious old gentleman put down his beads to clasp 
with both hands a half-empty bottle which was given him, and with a sly 
glance icy the red curtain to make sure that the idol was not peeping, he 
ne, bottle to his holy lips, nor did he remove it until it was quite 
empty, 

It is difficult to imagine a scene more out of harmony with the 
teachings of Sakya~Muni than this. Self-restraint and victory over 
the appetites were the cardinal points of his doctrine; self-indul- 

ce and gluttony are the chafacteristics of these his degraded 
‘ollowers. Even the existence of the idol is one of the “ blank 
blasphemies of Chinese Buddhism ” which have tended to reduce a 
pas and lofty faith to the level of a superstitious iddlatry. A 
tting pendant to this scene was an episode witnessed by Mrs. 
Hughes at another “ Joss-house,” where a woman, after praying 
earnestly and burning several “ joss-sticks” before the shrine of 
the God of Earth, played a game of pitch and toss with the deity 
in such a way as to determine by the fall of the coin which were 
the lucky words to choose in an impending gambling lottery, It 
is impossible to reach a lower depth of superstition than this, and 
it is a curious instance of the hold that the supernatural has on the 
human mind that in a country where atheistic Confucianism is the 
professed creed of every one who can read the “ Four Books” and 
“Five Classics,” there should exist and flourish a system so 
grossly superstitious as Chinese Buddhism. Unlike those fairies 
whose touch is said to convert the most worthless substances into 
the purest gold, the Chinese no sooner come into contact with 
pure and spiritual ideas than they so materialize and e them 
that they lose all trace of their original semblance. It has been 
so with the tenets of Buddhism and Taouism, and it remains to 
be seen whether those of Christianity will fare any better at their 


8. 

With such considerations, however, Mrs. Hughes does not 
trouble herself. She prefers to skim lightly over the surface of 
her subject, and to leave to others the task of cross-examining her 
facts, and of demanding from them the why and wherefore of 
their existence, Such book-making is easy work, though it must 
be confessed that it does not tend to increase our existing stock of 
knowledge. Indeed, if the present work were not so pleasantl 
written, we should be inclined to ask why it was written at all. 
It is impossible to gather from it any definite idea either about the 
country or the people. It is merely a sketchy diary of a six years’ 
residence in China, but as such it is worth reading. 


ALL SAINTS, DERBY.* 


|. get the chief author nor the subject-matter of this 
book is unfamiliar to us, as we have already reviewed the 
four volumes, full of valuable matter, upon the Churches of Derby- 
shire, successively published by Mr. Cox, while in our notice we 
followed the writer’s own example in dwelling at considerable 
length upon All Saints Church, Derby, with a particular refer- 
ence to the inconceivable Vandalism which made havoc of some 
of its most interesting features in 1873, under the iconoclastic 
guidance of an incumbent who has since then received his reward 
in the way of promotion to one of the best-endowed and most 
fashionable churches at the West End of London. Remembering 
what we then said, we are confronted by our reminiscences when 
we sit down to review the more ample monograph of the same 
church which Mr, Cox has recently brought out in concert with Mr. 
St. John Hope, in a handsome and fully illustrated quarto ; for, of 
course, incidents which have been already related as most worthy of 
commemoration, although they have not by lapse of time become less 
worthy of record, cannot bear repetition after so short an interval. 
All Saints, the chief church of Derby—formerly collegiate—is, in 
its present condition, made up of a noble modern Perpendicular 
tower, and of a heavy, though rather stately, Italian building, 
which in 1724 replaced the old structure through the deter- 
mination of the then vicar, Dr. Hutchinson, an arbitrary and not 
very scrupulous man, according to our authors, who secured 
Gibbs as his architect at the moderate (for so eminent an artist) 
cost of twenty-five pounds, but with the result of feuds and 
heart-burnings before which he himself succumbed. The building, 
which is internally divided into nave and aisles by two rows of 
“Roman Doric” columns, is well proportioned and of sufficient 
height and width. As at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and in the 
church in Vere Street, Gibbs indulged in the barbarism, taken 
from Spalato, of the architrave cut up, so as to produce the 
effect of a second capital standing upon the legitimate one. 
We still find, though sadly distigured and ruthlessly dis- 
Pisced, the magnificent wrought-iron screens produced by 
ewell, a ‘local worthy; while the disjecta membra of the 
Earl of Devonshire’s tomb tell a tale of fanaticism and of neglect 
incredible in these days, in which all schools are beginning to 
learn and practise a decent regard for the proprieties of worship 
and the charm of historical association. 
The old collegiate church which fell before Dr. Hutchinson's 
innovating zeal is thus described :— 
From the various little details ining to the old fabric that can be 
from the Churchwardens’ Accounts and Orders, we find that the 
used to consist of a nave, wide south aisle, rather narrower north 
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aisle, chancel, south chancel chapel, which was an extension of the south 
aisle, and large south porch with windows on each side, and a vestry, 
which we believe opened out of the chancel on the north side. 

Moreover, we are told, upon the authority of an old painting of 
the time of James II., that the chancel was gabled, and. was 
lighted by a seven-light Perpendicular east window; and thatthe 
south chancel aisle, or “quire of St. Katharine,” had also a gable 
and a good Decorated window of six lights. The more narrow 
north chancel also apparently possessed only a lean-to roof, 

The exact age of the magniticent panelled tower—5o feet square 

at the base, and 40 at the top, with a height of 178 teet—has not 
been fully ascertained. We are informed that 
various conflicting statements have been made with respect to the exact 
age of this grand tower, some assigning it to as late a date as the reign of 
Queen Mary; but the truth is that the process of building, like so many of 
the best masterpieces of Gothic art, was a slow one, and that its erection 
extended over a considerable period. Fortunately we are able to give some 
interesting documentary evidence, hitherto unknown and unpublished, on 
this very point. From the first volume of the Churchwardens’ minute 
books (which begin in the year 1465) we gather that the works of the 
tower were in progress in the second year of Henry VIII. (1510-11). 
The next entry, it seems, occurs some ten years later; while the 
accounts of 1527 show that a Derby dyer, named Robert Liverseye, 
founder two years afterwards of an important charity, was alsoa 
munificent benefactor to this steeple. 

The patronage of All Saints Church, which belonged before the 
Reformation to the Dean of Lincoln, passed at that time into the 
hands of the Corporation of Derby. For a brief space of time 
during the reign of Queen Anne the pulpit of the old church was 
famous all over England ; for the first of the two sermons for which 
the turbulent Dr. Sacheverell was made by the Government of his 
day a clerical martyr, with the characteristic good luek to the pro- 
secutors which ordinarily attends the victimizing of clergymen, was 
preached on August 15, 1709, in All Saints, Derby. The occasion 
which led that doughty polemic to fill the pulpit at Derby was 
that he was chaplain to the High Sherif of that year, his kinsmen, 
Mr. George Sacheverell, while the sermon, “ The Communication 
of Sin,” was published at the request of the grand jury, among 
whom we find representatives of the old Derbyshire families of 
Wilmot, FitzHerbert, Beresford, Vernon, Pole,. Horton, and—a 
strange name to occur in so Tory a company—Cavendish. 

It must have been some time before the political churchmen of 
Derby subsided into a condition of decorous calm; for after the 
death of Queen Anne, in 1715, Mr. Sturges of All Saints prayed 
publicly for King James; although, after a minute's reflection, he 
explained that he meant King George. The congregation, we are 
told, got tumultuous, and the military gentlemen present drew 
their swords. Poor Mr. Sturges pleaded a ship of the tongue, but 
he was never again allowed to officiate at All Saints. Thy 
authorities no doubt explained to him, as more than a century 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington did to Mr. Huskisson, that 
there was no mistake, there could be no mistake, and ther 
should be no mistake. Eleven years passed when All Saints 
Church again became the scene of strife, though on this occasion 
civic and not general politics led to the confusion. In the course 
of the miserable squabbles which characterized its rebuilding 
the contention between the Mayor, Mr. Bagnold, and Dr.Hutchinson 
grew so hot that the vicar prosecuted the magistrate for brawl 
ing in church, and succeeded in having him fined 37/. and costs. 

But an incident more strange than any which we have yet re- 
corded took place in the new church within twenty years of its 
completion. Publicly in All Saints, only a hundred and thirty- 
six years ago, on Thursday, December 5, 1745, the Roman Mass 
was said. The book spexks of High Mass, but we can hardly 
suppose that an army on its march could have carried the apparatus 
needful for such a celebration. The occasion of this strange 
event was the occupation of Derby by Prince Charles Edward. 
The incident speaks well for the conscientiousness of the young 
Chevalier, or, it may be, for that of his household ; but, in face of 
such an audacious proceeding, it is not to be wondered at that he 
was disappointed in that sympathy from Englishmen on which he 
relied for installing his father at St. James’s. Mr. Cox conjectu- 
rally observes that the Mass must have been said at the marble altar 
so cruelly desecrated in 1873, when it was torn down and fastened 
against the wall, with a misunderstood and perverted quotation 
from Bishop Ridley incised upon it, We may assume this altar to 
have been the site of the ceremony; but in the eyes of a Roman 
liturgist it was a mere unconsecrated shelf, though most probably 
used to a the portable altar which was without doubt 
employed. Our authors describe the monuments and record the 
epitaphs with great fulness and industry. Among the other relics 
of the older church still preserved is a wooden effigy, the only 
one in that material found in that part of England. 

By the provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1834. 
all Church patronage belonging to Corporations—bodies which 
until the repeal in 1828 of the Test and Corporation Acts were 
absolutely identified with the Established Church—had to be sold 
by auction. The purchasers of the advowson of All Saints, Derby, 
were the Simeon Trustees, and nothing more need, therefore, 
said of the complexion of the theology which found favour in its 
palpit. But, on looking at the list of vicars for rather more than 
three hundred years, nothing is so remarkable as the obscurity of 
the nominees under either régime. The only Bishop who has ever 

roceeded from this church was Dr. Anderson, formerly Bishop of 

upertsland, who was vicar for about a twelvemonth in 1848. 

ever Derbyshire—which has very generously consented, im 
order to facilitate the increase of the episcopate, to being, 
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Sir Richard Cross’s Act, transferred from the old and illustrious | ably steadfastly to Miss Frome, who has nothing beyond her 


see of Lichfield in Staffordshire to the new and tentative one 
of Southwell in Nottinghamshire—succeeds, as it well deserves, 
in obtaining a bishop of its own, All Saints Church can certainly 
never be accepted as his permanent cathedral. With a town 
thriving and growing like Derby, church extension is a constant 
necessity. It would therefore be an act of prudent forethought 
to prepare for the contingency of asee of Derbyshire by pro- 
viding a new church in the form of a building which might be 
hereafter the instalment of a cathedral. Granting equal accom- 
modation, and leaving the carved work in block, such. a construc- 
tion need not be more expensive than a completed church of the 
ordinary parochial type. In itself the enterprise would be less 
ambitious than the gigantic works actually in progress at St. 
Alban’s and at Truro, with its comparatively small population of 
ten thousand. 


THE OLD ABBOT’S ROAD.* 
fp RaeE are certain novels of portentous length which touch 


our sympathies while they irritate us. As reviewers, however | 
conscientious, we should be more than human were we not fretted by | 


the hard labour to which they condemn us; and yet we remember | 


that the task of writing them must have been far more severe than 
ourown. If a trivial story is obviously worthless, we naturally 
know neither pity nor remorse. As the case may be, we either 
throw it aside, or we skip to the best of our ability, feel- 
ing that it is impossible to do the author serious injustice. 
But with such a novel as this it is altogether dillerent. The 
Abbot's Road bears the unmistakable traces of thought and care ; 
in many respects it shows more than average ability; some of the 
scenes are sufficiently exciting, and most of them are far from dull. 
To judge the book fairly, we should read it conscientiously; and 
yet it has the fatal fault of gratuitous tediousness. Miss Alldridge 
seems to have considerable ambition, but slight skill in con- 
struction. Selecting subjects purely domestic, she has gone to 
work upon a broad canvas that might have suited a grand 
historical picture, and she has overcrowded it with unimportant 
characters and a superfluity of minute details. To begin with, 
she has embraced in her digressive fiction the lives and loves 
of the people of two generations who happen to have an 
extensive acquaintance in various circles of society. We are 
introduced successively to many estimable folk; but our know- 
ledge of them is so exceedingly slight and ephemeral that we 
‘ate profoundly indifferent to the family histories on which the 
author is inclined to expatiate. Then, in exercising her own 
powers of imagination, she will trust little or nothing to ours; so 
we must follow many parallel lines of closely consecutive narra- 
tive, extending over a number of years. It is all the greater pity 
because by economizing her labour she might have made a very 
interesting story. As it is, we may assure her readers for their 
encouragement that the interest increases as the end is drawing 
near; so much so that, at the risk of appearing inconsistent, we 
are obliged to criticize the abruptness of the dénouement. We 
can understand that Miss Alldridge may have gradually grown 
desperate as she felt that her characters had fairly bolted with 
her, and must be pulled up somewhere and on any terms. Still 
a coincidence of violent moral revulsions should be avoided, if an 
author has any regard to psychological probabilities. We can 
hardly admit that a quartet ot sorely tried lovers, who have been 
either betraying and betrayed or Playing at cross-purposes, should 
soar simultaneously and on the shortest notice into the sublimest 
spheres of Christian forgiveness. And yet the author does not 
by any means take a genial view of human nature generally. 
It is true that there are a brother and sister of singular moral 
beauty in her story, and these are not only the most engaging, but 
seem to be the most realistic, of her characters, She appears to 
assign a monopoly of the practice of virtue to those who are most 
from temptation ; and her rustics living far from the madding 
crowd lead for the most part tranquil and reputable lives. One great 
safeguard they have in belonging chiefly to the Dissenting com- 
munions. TheChurchas the author representsit, although she admits 
one shining exception to the rule, is in an unholy alliance with the 
world and the devil. Church members are either neglectful of the 
teachings they ought to follow or let earnestness degenerate into 
narrow-minded bigotry. People moving in what is known as 
society abandon themselves to its insidious 'seductions: while 
tespectable men of business, when hasteving to grow rich, are 
little better than whited sepulchres. Yet things, in the novel at 
least, get somewhat better as the world grows older; and the 


young people of the second generation are decidedly more estim- | 


able than their parents. 

The story opens with the loves of young Mr. Bentham and 
Miss Chrissie Frome. The pair are supposed to be fondly attached 
to each other, yet the love seems to be chiefly on the lady's side. 
We mendly know how the author intends to depict Bentham, 
unless as the fair-seeming embodiment of a problem that deties 
even self-examination. Though apparently capable of deep affec- 
tion, he is nevertheless cold and self-contained ; and, if nothing is 
to be absolutely proved against him, we cannot help feeling that 
We should be sorry to trust him in matters of business. That he 
is capable of loving is apparently made clear by his sticking toler- 
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small salary as a school teacher, though at one time he 1s on the 
point of throwing her over. ‘That his conscience is elastic is more 
than suggested; and besides, had it been otherwise, he would 
scarcely have got on by acting as jackal to the unscrupulously 
speculative Mr, Faulkner. We are informed on his own con- 
fession, after he has “made his pile,” as the Americans say, 
in partnership with Faulkner, with whom he has quarrelled, that 
that smoothly-spoken gentleman is a fiend in human form, having 
legally murdered or driven into lunatic asylums sundry impecuni- 
ous victims who had the ill-luck to have dealings with him. In 
truth, while Faulkner was increasing a handsome inheritance by 
usury, Bentham, who was his confidant and associate, could hard! 
have kept his hands clean. The third of the trio of parents is Sir 
Hendrik Van Noorden of Mount Norden, a man of a nature 
remarkably unprepossessing, though perhaps heis rather weak than 
wicked. By the assistance of Faulkner, Bentham, and Oo., he suc- 
ceeds in pretty nearly muddling away his property ; he quarrels with 
his young wife, and separates from her; and he alienates the 
attachment of his daughter Petronella, though she is brought 
afterwards to give him a kind of contemptuous pity. As what is 
really a prologue gives us reason to presume, the children of the 
three households are destined to be more intimately connected 
than their parents. Petronella, as might have been expected from 
her upbringing, appears at first sight to be the least promising. 
She is beautiful, of course, but she is wayward, and what in a 
filly we should have called sulky and vicious. She seems to care 
for nothing, except perhaps the memory of a dead sister, and the 
memory has soured instead of softening her. Nor can we well 
understand why the elder Mr. Faulkner should have set his heart 
upon marrying Petronellato his son. Nodoubt she is heiress apparent 
to the Mount Norden property; but the property is encumbered 
almost to its full value, as nobody knows better than himself. He 
is the last man to value birth without money; as mortgagee 
he has the heiress almost at his ‘merey; and yet he manceuvres 
for her hand on account of his son, as ifshe were to bring the 
youth unembarrassed estates by way of dowry. As for young Mr. 
Ray Faulkner, he is almost as inscrutable as Mr. Bentham; and 
as with Mr. Bentham, the author appears never to have made 
up her own mind about him. He prides himself on precocious 
cynicism; he behaves at home like an arrant bully to his little 
brothers and sisters by a second marriage, so that it is no wonder 
his waspish step-mother should detest him. Although he 
seldom misses an opportunity of making himself disagreeable to his 
father, he lets himself be inoculated by the elder man’s greed of 
money ; and on one occasion, just before his final transformation 
scene, he behaves to the girl to whom he is engaged with truculent 
brutality. Yet he not only shows flashes of a noble nature, but 
gives proof of something like generous self-abnegation, when he 
falls in love with Bentham’s penniless daughter in place of paying 
court to the supposed heiress of Mount Norden. 

As for Bentham the elder, who was comparatively a respectable 
man, perhaps he deserved on that account to be ble: in his 
family. His daughter Chrissie, named after her mother, was what 
we should pronounce an exceedingly nice girl. She is ladylike 
and unassuming, though sprightly ; she sings sweetly, and is quite 
ag | enough to explain her making a conquest of Ray Faulkner. 
But her brother Hugh, in every seuse, and in all seriousness, is 
infinitely the best character in the story, although he is undoubtedly 
the sort of mystically minded hero whom a woman would 
imagine ratber thana man. He was a dreamy boy of decided, 
though fantastic, genius. He wus thoughtful beyond his years, 
and addicted to those quaint speeches, pregnant with significance, 
which indirectly, at all events in novels, portend an early death. 
He is sure to do nothing well which he does not go about with 
enthusiasm, and his father, though an eminently practical man of 
business, has the good sense not to cross his son’s bents. Hugh 
begins with an infatuation for art. The lad’s visits to the 
country, where he goes in search of subjects for his brush, 
give the author many opportunities for those descriptions of 
scenery in which she excels. Could Hugh have transferred to 
canvas her fresh and pleasing pictures of the woods and farm- 
steadings that must lie somewhere in the Weald of Kent alon 
“the Abbot’s Road,” and in what she has christened the “ 
of Oasts,” he would doubtless have made his fortune among the 
dealers, But Providence has designed him for a different mission. 
Among the Kentish oast-houses he falls ip with the good folks of 
the Methodist connexion, to which his mother had belonged. The 
have the shrewdness to discern that he has a call asa preacher ; a. 
though he breaks ground at first with diffidence and reluctance, he 
finds he has the gifts of a heaven-sent orator. Some of the 
sketches of the young enthusiast when in his impassioned and 
exalted moods are really very fine. He feels so intensely that, 
with the winning charm of his eloquence, he speaks to the v 
hearts of his audience. The most marvellous instance of this 
is when he moves a young lady whom chance, or something 
else, has guided to his chapel. The young lady is no other 
than our old acquaintance Petronella, who, having lost her 
father, has withdrawn temporarily from a world with which she is 
more disgusted than ever. Hugh follows up his first success with a 
zeal which loses nothing by the fact that he admires her passionately. 
He soothes her bruised spirit, and directs her to unsuspected 
sources of consolation, till in very gratitude she must give her love 
to the man who has opened to her new prospects of transcendent 
pee any Had Hugh possessed the means to marry her then 

there. all might have been well. But they must wait, unfortu- 
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nately, and they drift asunder, Miss Van Noorden is transferrred 
for a time to society that naturally looks down on the humble 
artist and minister, who was certainly ineligible from a worldly 
point of view. But the young friend of Petronella, who has been 
most indefatigable in breaking off the engagement, has gone to 
work from purely sectarian motives, loathing Hugh as a minister of 
Dissent. Meantime Ray Faulkner, who had plighted his faith to 
Hugh’s sister, has ase Mehotanc left that young woman in the 
lurch ; and next, adding insult to injury, has positively gone and 
engaged himself to Petronella. She, as she subsequently explains, 
when humbling herself in remorseful penitence to Hugh, had 
given the young minister his dismissal mainly out of consideration 
for him. When she appeared most cruel and cold she had been 
painfully acting a part, and certainly she had not only acted, but 
overacted it. However, she decides at the last moment that it 
would be wedding misery if she were united to Mr. Faulkner ; and 
Ray, after threatening her savagely and swearing that he holds 


her to her troth, rushes away in search of the deserted Chrissie. | 


Though he finds Chrissie at the point of death, his return proves 
the most eflectual of possible restoratives; while the much- 
forgiving Hugh is made more blissful than ever when clasping his 
Petronella once more in his arms. Had Miss Alldridge concen- 
trated her work on that particular couple, we believe she would 
have given us a far better novel. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


OL? and New Ldinburgh (James Grant. Cassell and Co.)— 

“Edinburgh would be a delightful place if it were not 
Edinburgh,” Lord Dundreary is said to have remarked. Edin- 
burgh, if we may believe Mr. Grant, and the artists who illustrate 
his book, was a very nice place before it was Edinburgh. ‘The 
frontispiece of the work represents an extremely pleasing land- 
scape, ‘ The. North Loch,” with a church in the middle distance, 
and the Pentlands behind. The North Loch, unless we are mis- 
taken, is now Princes Street Gardens, and railways, streets, and 
villas cover the smiling landscape. Mr. Grant thinks that 
Edinburgh owes its origin to “ the hardy warriors of the Gadeni,” 
who “raised some rude rampart on the precipitous cliffs of the 
Castle rock.” The illustrations in this book are rather casually 
introduced. We find the “ Maiden,” that early guillotine, on p. 3, 
and the “ White Horse Inn” onp. 4, where we might expect still 
to be among the hardy warriors of the Gadeni. But, as Cicero 
said of Athens, every stone ee tread on in Edinburgh is historical, 
and all the Old Town is full of romantic memories of the Stuarts. 
Mr. Grant has written avery interesting book. He starts from the 
silent evidence of graves and cairns, ot bronze swords, elf-arrows, 
gold torques, and clay urns, found on ancient Scottish sites, and still 
eloquent of antiquity. On the slopes of Arthur's Seat, he says, 
“ may still be seen the traces of ancient civilization, in some now 
forgotten mode of cultivating the soil, forgotten unless we recall the 
terraces of the Rhine, or the ancient parallels of the Peruvians in 
the Cordilleras of the Andes.” Terrace-cultivation, with its walls 
and watercourses, is as familiar to the people of the Riviera as to 
the natives of New Caledonia; but it is certainly curious to find 
traces of this form of agriculture on Arthur’s Seat. Mr. Grant’s book 
ranges from the buried civilizations to the anecdotes of yesterday, 
and every page contains a legend of old broils and duels, and trials 
for witchcraft, tales of old judges, robbers, poets, taverners. The 
volume is most copiously illustrated, and (p. 115) we have a 
sketch of the very lantern used by the notorious Deacon Brodie in 
his double craft of cabinet-maker and burglar. 

From Eye to Heart (J.8.8. Rothwell. Chapman and Hail, 
Limited) contains a number of rather pretty photographs from 
pictures and a quantity of verses. In quoting, as from Byron, 
“Go, pretty book, from this my solitude,” and so on, Mr. Rothwell 
seems to have forgotten that Byron says the lines are Southey’s, 
and implores the world not to take them for his own. Mr. Rothwell 
publishes some verses of his own which are not quite worthy of 
the company in which they find themselves. 

Illustrated British Ballads (Cassell, Petter, and Co.)—Mr. 
G. B, Smith is the editor of these handsome volumes. He finds 
that the task of selecting ballads is “like gathering a nosegay in a 
garden overflowing with floral riches.” “ Overflowing with floral 
riches ” is good, but Mr. Smith has certainly not caught his style 
from the poets with whom he has been living. Among “ballads ” 
he includes, not only traditional volks-lieder, but the compositions 
of Mr. Mortimer Collins, Mr. R. Buchanan, and very many other 
modern writers. The ballads are arranged—the device saves 
trouble, but is not artistic—in alphabetic order, and we begin 
with “Admiral Hosier’s Ghost.” We leap from Drayton's 
“ Agincourt” to “ Alison Gross”; and soon afterwards comes the 
imitation of Wordsworth in ‘ Rejected Addresses.” However, 
almost all the ballads, old and new, are good in their several kinds. 
The illustrations are of very various merit. Though we could 
wish to see ballads collected and arranged in a more intelligent 
way, these two volumes are so full of good poetry that they should 
be welcome everywhere. 

Pictures from the Orkney Islands (John T. Reid. Douglas).— 
This volume contains more than a hundred drawings, “ etched by 
the anthor in pen and ink.” It is a singular. method of “ etch- 
ing,” and unknown, we imagine, to the art of Mr. Seymour 
Haden and Mr. Whistler. But this is a mere question of words. 
The little drawings, as of the Old Pier-head at Kirkwall, and the 
pears on the garden wall (Plate i.), are very clever and delicate ; 


and the same praise may be given to the drawing of the ruins of 
the Bishop’s Palace (Plate v.) There is a want of perspective in 
“The Foot, Shapinshay” (Plate viii.) ; and the larger landscapes 
are less successful, because the method of the artist is less 
adapted to such work than to the smaller “ bits” of architecture 
and the designs of grotesque crags and breaks in the cliffs, 

The Belgravia Annuai (Chatto and Windus) is, as usual, an 
excellent companion on a railway journey. We cannot praise Mr, 
Wilkie Collins's story ; but “ Pausodyne,” by that versatile writer 
Mr. Arbuthnot Wilson, is amusing; and Mr. James Payn’s 
“ Two Delicate Cases” cannot fail to divert the gloomiest reader, 

Vanity Fair Album (Office of “ Vanity Fair”).—It is not the 
fault of the artists that they have to caricature men of whom the 
great public never heard. Of about half of the “ statesmen” 
here delineated the names are to us perfectly unfamiliar; and, if 
one has heard of Mr. Ryle and Alderman Fowler, it is scarcely ag 
statesmen that they are best known to this generation. The 
drawings, however, of Mr. Frederick Archer, Lord Harris, Mr, 
Burnand, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Colonel Gordon represent 
persons who have really won fame, and are, therefore, interesting 


| enough, 


Lhe White Chapel (Esmé Stuart. S.P.C.K.)—Nobody would 
ever guess the meaning of the title of this amusing little story. It 
is nothing less than the name given by an old lady to her bed, on 
account of a fanciful analogy to the chapel wherein the maiden 
knight kept watch in the middle ages. The old lady, in spite of 
her imaginative turn of mind, is a yery pleasant and wise person, 
who takes a little girl to educate and bring up. This child is 
admirably drawn, and so are ner brothers who come to pay her a 
visit, and send her to Coventry because they find her out on a 
midnight expedition to the cathedral. Poor Patty is made very 
miserable at their openly expressed preference for a cousin who is 
“ quite a young lady,” and at haying her devotion, which has aspired 
to learning how to mend their old boots, openly set at naught. 
Miss Stuart is so successful in her sketches of children that we 
hope she will give us many more of them. 

Lvery Boy's Annual (Routledge).—The four continents and 
most ot the centuries have been laid under contribution, to furnish 
entertainment for every boy. The Rev. H. C. Adams sends some 
interesting Traveller's Tales, and Lady Lamb furnishes short ac- 
counts of various popular historical personages. Wg must, however, 
protest against the shameless way in which Francis I. is flattered 
in the picture on p. 178. The artist has drawn him as the elegant 
young monarch one somehow imagines him to be, before one has 
seen the contemporary long-nosed portraits that represent him as he 
really was. 

The marvellous adventures of two very plucky and amusing 
children, Tumpy and Chuffy, must be read in Among the Gibjigs 
(Sydney Hodges. Illustrated by H. Petherick. Remington, 1881). 
This is a volume of fantastic travels, which we think children will 
find really entertaining, while the fraternal affection of Chufty 
and Tumpy is as much to be imitated as their plan of scaling a 
Welsh mountain with no provisions but a box of acid drops is an 
example to be avoided. ‘The little book somehow reminds one of 
childhood and its day-dreams, and the numerous pictures, among 
which that of “the shoe house” is particularly humorous, will 
be the joy of many nurseries; some of the landscapes are par- 
ticularly impressive. While that king of nonsense, Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, rests on the laurels of Alice, we are not likely to have a 
more pleasant book of fantasy than Among the Gibjigs. 

The Adventures of Herr baby (Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane. Macmillan).—Mrs, Molesworth has written a 
more successful child's book than usual, and this time we believe 
that children will be honestly interested in Zhe Adventures of 
Herr Baby. These adventures, it is true, were but small, as we 
should expect from his size and age ; but they are told in a natural 
straightforward way, and without any grown-up reflections. We 
cannot, however, help thinking that Mrs. Molesworth makes her 
children talk in unnecessarily quaint language; at least it is 
not common among the infants of our own acquaintance to con- 
verse after the following fashion:— Not in winter, Fritz,” said 
Baby, “ him wouldn’t mind in winter when the water are so cold. 
Lisa, when the wevvy cold mornings comes, him’s going to be a 
Frantisker.” This kind of talk would be hopelessly confusing toa 
child who was reading to itself. Many of the illustrations are 
very pretty, though “ Baby ” is frightfully fat. 

and Olly (Mrs. T. H. Ward. Illustrated by Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema. Macmillan).—Mrs. Ward’s story is written in very little 
words, and is intended only for very little children. It is simple 
and uneventful, except for those small events which make up the 
sum of children’s lives, and are contemplated in early years through 
a very large telescope. Mrs. Ward has not attempted any lofty 
heights, or any out-of-the-way effects. She has taken two ordinary 
children and related the history of their trip to the mountains, and 
the pleasures that awaited them there, in plain, easy language that 
will render her book acceptable to those for whom it is intended. 

_ The Three Trappers: a Story of Adventures in the Wilds of 
Canada (Achilles Daunt. Nelson).—It isa melancholy fact that, 
as Mr. Daunt says in his preface, many of the buffalo herds are 
becoming extinct in Canada, and are only to be found in scattered 
groups on the sides of the Rocky Mountains. What the writers 
boys’ books these useful animals we are at 
oss to imagine. ey fill so man $s when other quadru 
are exhausted, and a kind of zone 
tropical lion and the polar bear. All kinds of beasts, however, 
brighten the ot The Three Trappers, the scene of which 
is laid in the North-West Territory, Grizzly bears, antelopeg 
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grey wolves, rattle-snakes, and many others cross the stage, and 
we fear that these trappers have to answer for much of the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate slaughter which their biographer deplores. 
The book is well written and interesting, and boys will pick up a 
quantity of useful information. 

Hilisland (F. H. Morgan. Griffith and Farran).—Hilis/and will 
have a special interest to people dwelling on the north coast of 
Yorkshire, for it tells of that country in the beginning of the 
century, when smuggling was at its height. The characters talk 
in the rather didactic fashion which seems to be considered as 
much a of the life of the period as the rosewood furniture or 
the horror of “ Boney”; but the book is perhaps none the worse 
for that, and contains plenty of adventures. ’ . 

Unto His Life's End (Ureula. S.P.C.K.)—It is not possible 
to imagine a more well-meaning book than this; but we are 
obliged to confess that it is very dull. Did any set of boys 
that ever lived talk and act after the manner of these; or, if they 
did, would other boys be found to read about them? Itis difficult 
enough for a woman to draw a man, but when she attempts to 
describe a boy the failure is generally more absolute still. 

The Young Draytons (Mary F. A. Tench. 8S.P.O0.K.)—The 
oung Draytons made themselves famous by escaping into the 
ush to avoid their coming stepmother, who afterwards turned 

out to be their favourite playmate. The boys have quantities of 
adventures, and end by having to stand for hours in a creek, out 
of the way of the burning Bush. However, all’s well that ends 
well, and they got home at last much ashamed of their folly. 

The Union Jack: a Magazine of Stirring Tales both by Land and 
Sea, 1881 (Edited by G. R. Henty. Sampson Low).— Zhe Union 
Jack is a magazine of the usual sort. There is a story by Jules 
Verne, called “The Steam Horse,” which is certain to prove 
attractive; and one by Mr. Fenn, always a lively writer, Then 
there are papers on birds, chapters on insects, and prizes offered 
for pictures, which we sincerely hope will be superior to the 
numerous and hideous illustrations scattered through the book. 

A Gem of an Aunt (Mary E, Gellie. Griffith and Farran) was 
one of those abnormal creatures who reward their infant relatives 
for getting into worse scrapes than usual by an extra slice of 
db and jam. The story is exceedingly simple, and only in- 
tended for very young children. 

A Boy’s Ideal (Frances E, Cooke. Sonnenschein).—The “ Boy” 
was Sir Thomas More, and the book is a pleasant sketch of his 

nial life. We are glad to welcome something strong among 
the rather weak-minded tales that are considered appropriate to 
Christmas, 

Grizzy’s Story (Mary Dawson. S.P.0.K.)—Grizzy is a doll, 
which tells her history to her little mistress when she is waiting 
for her tea. The tale begins at the time that the doll emerges, 
unclothed, from the toy-shop, to be sent to the poor woman and her 
daughters, whose business it is to dress her forsale. We are 
let off with one illustration, but that is very bad. 

- Among Nursery books we have R. Caldecott’s Picture Book, 
No. 2 (Routledge), in which the “ Farmer’s Boy” and the 
“ Queen of Hearts” are added to ourold favourites. The King 
of Hearts is a most royally inane person, and the Queen’s cat an 
intelligent animal. The landscape in the “ Farmer’s Boy ” has a 
pleasant air of the country. 

The Merry Nursery (Strahan and Co.) is a pleasing miscellany 
of pictures, verses, and fairy tales. 

ere is more elaborate art in Eva's Mulberry Tree (Seeley), an 
be of the English nursery, with coloured pictures by E, L. 
ey. 

Narsery rhymes are fancifully illustrated in Pinafores, Red 
Coats, and Blue Jackets (Warne and Co.) 

Three Wise Old Couples (Words by Mrs. Corbett. Pictures 
by Hopkins. Cassell, Petter, and Co.) is a romance in the manner 
of the True History of Lucian. 

In Grandpapa’s Verses and Pictures (Griffith and Farran) the 
verses are not so good as Mr. Morris’s illustrations ; but they are 
intelligible and have a story to tell. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


EADERS of Mr. Woolner’s charming poem, My Beautiful 
Lady, will have looked forward with much interest to the 
production of his Pygmalion (1), a subject which it seemed especially 
fitting that Mr. Woolner should take in hand. In treating it he has 
struck out a new line, the nature of which may be most readily 
indicated by a quotation from the speech made to Pygmalion by 
Aphrodite when she reveals herself in answer to his prayers :— 


This my reward, your Hebe shall have life 
And immortality. For times to come 
Shall sing your story. Not the sweetest dream, 
As stretched you lay on shadowed forest bank, 
ever promised such a i 
As mine awaiting you. But, hark! Before 
These high Olympian gifts are yours to hold, 
Braced must you be to battle for your own. 
Dire hate will strew your path with scorpions, 
And dog you for your life. Foul calumny 
Will taint your name with poisonous lies, truth-tinged, 
Whereat familiar friends fall back appalled, 
While other loved ones fledge the barbéd lies. 
For Gods do not their rarest gifts bestow 
Without sure test and payment. 


(2) Pygmalion. By Thomas Woolner. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Accordingly, we are told how, by the artful plottings of an 
envious pupil, the mob of Orne is stirred up against Pygmalion; 
how his popularity is suddenly restored by his overthrow of three 
ruffians, among them the pupil, who set upon him and attempt to 
murder him one night; how he is chosen as commander-in-chief 
to resist the attack of the tians; and how, finally, he, on 
the death of the old King, is elected to the throne of Cyprus. All 
this is described for us in finely-flowing verse ; but among the most 
interesting ges of the book are those which in its earlier 

deal with Reunion in his workshop, and describe the various 
groups which he has 

Laboured to show ; bound by those rules of Art 
The Wise had found inexorably fixed. 

As to the coming to life of the statue of Hebe, Mr. Woolner has, 
it may be thought, hardly made his meaning sufficiently clear. 
Tanthe, one of the maidens of the sculptor’s mother, has stood to 
him for the statue, and the artist and his model are in love with 
each other without either knowing the other's feelings, until Orsinus, 
Pygmalion’s friend, asks Pygmalion to sue for Ianthe’s' hand in his 
behalf. This task Pygmalion loyally discharges, but his doing so 
leads to an explanation, and to his seeking his mother in com 
with Ianthe, and crying, “O mother, I have found her! Hebe! 
she is come to life!” The is taken up, and the report of a 
miracle is noised in the city. This is a pretty enough conceit ; but 
it is open to the objection that the intervention of the goddess 
was hardly necessary to bring about the wedding of Pygmalion 
and Ianthe. As we have said, there are many charming qualities 
in Mr. Woolner’s verse, but he seems to have caught from another 
writer an unpleasant trick of leaving out the definite and indefinite 


article, instances of which are found in this verse from a song:— 


On bough a white dove gazed at me 
When I was sad ; 


In grass a serpent va me 
When I 
I hated dove to gaze at me 
au, 0 see the 
When I was glad. ~— . 
To be consistent Mr. Woolner should have written, “I laughéd to 
see serpent gaze.” The account of the battle at the end of the 
poem, between the Egyptians and the Cypriotes under Pygmalion’s 
command, is full of spirit. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer has written a preface to her book, Under the 
Aspens (2), in which she says that “The Wynnes of Wynhavod,” 
the dramatic part of the book, was written in the hope that it 
might, “ with the kindly aid of some borrowed technical experi- 
ence, be found proper for representation on the stage.” Her first 
attempt, however, at “benefiting by managerial help induced 
an experience of so different a nature that I was fain to 
make this earliest example of the treatment to which authors are 
liable at the hands of managers my last, and to content myself 
with an appeal to the public on literary ground alone. With this 
view, the purely subjective parts of the play have received addi- 
tions in places where it has appeared that characters and situa- 
tions, denied the advantage of scenic illustration, would benefit by 
further verbal development.” Mrs, Pfeiffer has undoubtedly, as 
she goes on to say, faced many. difficulties in writing a drama of 
modern life in blank verse throughout; and if, as the preface 
seems to imply, she has been discourteously treated, we are sorry 
for her ; but we cannot be in the least surprised at any manager not 
having found “‘ The Wynnes of Wynhavod” “ proper for represen- 
tation on the stage.” It has, in truth, not one dramatic quality. 
The plot is lacking in novelty, strength, and plausibility; and the 
characters are but simulacra. More than once Mrs. Pfeiffer makes 
the serivus niisiuke of preparing her readers for situations which at 
the last nioment are intertered with. Thus one scene is delayed by a 
game of cross-purposes which comes to nothing, and in another the 
villain three several times takes aim at the lovers with a pisto 
and as many times lowers it, overcome with remorse. At the e 
of the same scene occurs this remarkable stage direction :—“ Robert 
Murdock sinks upon a chair and raises the pistol to his mouth. 
The discharge is heard as the curtain descends.” The verse is 
throughout pleasant and polished, but more than the power of 
writing smooth verse is wanted to make aplay. In the lyrical 
of the book there is far more to admire, and Mrs, Pieiffer 

handled the difficult subject of “ Rorke’s Drift” with much 
pong while we may give special praise to the sonnet “ Learn of 
og. 

A second and enlarged edition has appeared of Signor Bach's 
lectures on musical education (3), a work which is very well 
worth si attention of . all — are interested in the art of 
inging. In a singularly modest preface Signor Bach wri 
“ Properly speaking, there is pally new to ‘be said ae 
the art of singing, yet I should deem myself fortunate if [ co 
impart to my readers everything of real importance that has been 
handed down to us from the old Italian school.” He goes on to 
explain that the demand fora second edition has prevented him 
from following “ Horace’s advice not to hurry the publication 
of literary productions, but rather to keep them in one's desk for 
nine years,” and “ consequently, I have to come forward even at the 
risk of learning from some modern Horace that this little work 


2) Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. By E Pfeiffer. 
nm: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


(3) On Musical Education and Vocal Culture. By Alberto B. Bach. 


Second Edition, enl With a Lecture on the Equalization of 
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ought to have been kept in the desk, not for nine years only, but for 
ever.” We feel sure that Signor Bach’s readers will be grateful 
to him for not having kept his little work in his desk. It 
is full of interest and value, On the very important ques- 
tion of breathing Signor Bach is perfectly sound and lucid, and what 
he has to say might be studied advantageously both by amateurs 
and by many professional singers. Sucha study would prevent its 
being possible to hear what it was not very long ago our mis- 
fortune to hear—a singer undertaking an important part in an 
opera, and taking breath in the middle of a triplet. We are 
tempted to quote some excellent remarks of the author's in this 
connexion, concerning the old Italian school. He refers to Leonardo 
Leo, Francesco Durante, Nicolo Porpora, Antonio Pistochi, and 
others, as authorities on the subject of breathing, and points out 
that “ these masters were nearly all great singers; and their method, 
which will be the standard for all times, consisted mainly in the 
cultivation of the portamento, and the development of the voice, 
with noble formation of tone. . . . Nor was the florid style ne- 
glected, and it is with good reason to be recommended to every 

i as a means of cultivating voice and delivery. All the 
writings on the old Italian school extant state that the florid 
style also formed a part of the singer's training, which must 
have contributed essentially to the mastery of portamento sing- 
ing, which precisely in those times attained its highest 
artistic perfection, and the voices were then preserved in great 
freshness and healthiness for a remarkably long time. The notion of 
the modern school that ornamented singing would wear out the 
voice is, therefore, altogether wrong.” Elsewhere Signor Bach 
seems to hint that the art possessed by the great masters whom 
he cites of “ making each singer sing according to his capacity and 
the special peculiarities of his voice, and not all one way,” is lost. 
In this he is possibly too pessimistic. There is at least one well- 
known teacher in London who has preserved this art. In his 
chapter or lecture on “Musical Culture” Signor Bach inveighs not 
one whit too strongly against the “so-called professors” who, 
having taken a dozen singing-lessons, set up as teachers of the 
art of singing, and find their profit and their pupils’ loss in so 
Woing. He recommends, most wisely, every one who wants to 
learn singing to go to “old opera and concert singers of estab- 
lished reputation, who are in ion of experience and - skill, 
though only possessed of a remnant of voice”; and he goes on to 

uote Roger’s feats—which have been rivalled, perhaps, by Signor 
Mario's—after his voice had practically left him. Signor Bach’s 
latest lecture, on “The Equalization of the Voice,” has a special 
interest on which we cannot linger now, but of which we may 
possibly have something to say on a future occasion. 

Captain Nicholson has written an unpretending and interesting 
account of what he has seen, and of the conclusions which he has 
drawn from his observations during his stay in Hawaii. His 
book (4) will be of the greatest use to those who may think of 
following in his footsteps, and contains plenty of matter that will 
amuse the general reader. 

A new edition has appeared of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s poems (5). 

We have also before us the Eversley Edition, beautifully got up 
and printed, of Charles Kingsley’s works (6), to the first volume 
of which Mr. T. Hughes has prefixed an interesting and charac- 
teristic prefatory memoir. 

The édition de luxe of Dickens’s works published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall (7) is equal to other editions of the same 
kind in the excellence of its type, and is, of course, somewhat un- 
wieldy in size—at least the a now before us is. But this is 
@ consideration which will not deter collectors from desiring to 
possess it. 

There can be little doubt as to the attractions of the new 
GOyclopeedia for the Young (8) issued by Messrs, Kegan Paul and 
Trench, The work has already considerable success in 
America, but has undergone important modifications in the 
English edition. “ The American edition naturally drew its illus- 
trations from objects with which boys and girls in America would be 
most familiar ; and among the animals described some would have 
little interest for readers in this country.” In connexion with 
this it is a little odd to find an article devoted to the chipmunk, 
which contains no hint that chipmunks are not to be found in 
England; and some English boys and girls may be puzzled at 
learning that “ cats’ skins are used for making sleigh robes.” Per- 
haps, however, the few little slips of this kind may have their use 
in leading “ the young” to ask for further information. It may 
be well to add that the subjects treated are confined to the 
natural sciences, and to practical details of arts and manufactures. 

‘There is a peculiarity about the “new edition ” of the Curiosities 
of Literature (9) which calis for notice. The unwary reading the 

Advertisement,” which is dated London, 1881, might think that 


(4) From Sword to Share; or, a Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii. By 
Captain H. Whalley Nicholson. London: Allen & Co. 


a Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A New Edition. London: Ellis 
Alton Locke, By Charles Kingsley. With a Prefatory Memoir by T. 
Qc. Macmillan. by 
The Edition de Luxe of Charles Dickens's Works. 30 vols. Vol. V. 
Aes by Boz. London: pman & Hall, Limited. 
8) The Little Cyclopedia of Common Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 


‘py 2 vols. Warne & Co 


it was in every sense a new edition. The Advertisement runs as 
follows :— 

This is the first collected edition of a series of works which have sepa. 

rately attained to a great popularity: volumes that have been always 
delightful to the young and ardent inquirer after knowledge. ‘They offer 
as a whole a diversified miscellany of literary,'artistic, and political history, 
of critical disquisition and biographic anecdote, such as it is believed cannot 
be elsewhere found gathered together in a form so agreeable and so attain. 
able. To this edition isappended a Life of the Author by his son, also 
original notes, which serve to illustrate or to correct the text, where more 
recent discoveries have brought to light facts unknown when these volumes 
were originally published. 
Now this is, word for word, the Advertisement prefixed to the edi- 
tion of 1859, except that in that edition the words “ to this edition 
is appended a Life of the Author by his son, also original” &c. &c. 
do not occur. The 1859 Advertisement runs “so agreeable and so 
attainable. Some notes are appended io illustrate,” &c. In other 
respects the “ new edition ”—Life, notes, and all—is a reprint of 
the edition of 1859. 

We have before us several volumes of Routledge’s sixpenny 
series of novels (10) which are well chosen and well. printed. 

Captain Verney has written a little manual containing the rules 
of four-handed chess (11) as played by himself and his friends, and 
various remarks upon the game. Whether the game will ever 
become popular is of course an open question; but the writer, in a 
letter to the Times on September 20, said that many good chess- 
players agreed with him that, as far as mere amusement went, the 
four-handed was a better game than the ordinary one. Oaptain 
Verney, it may be added, will “be very glad to hear at any time 
from players of four-handed chess, and to promote as far as possible 
its introduction both in Chess Clubs and private families.” 

The success of Mr. Paley’s first little volume of Greek Wit (12) 
has induced him to issue a second series as well selected and as 
prettily got up as the first. 

Miss Ryan’s book on Convalescent Cookery (13) is full of 
sound sense and useful hints. We are only sorry to miss in the 
™ ere Recipes ” a description of the invaluable Jatt de 
poule, 

Mr. George Smith of Coalville has followed up his Canal 
Population with another book (14), which is eminently charac- 
teristic, which contains many facts of much importance concern- 
ing the working or non-working of the Canal Boats Act of 
1877, and which we sincerely hope may do something to 
advance the cause which he has at heart, and for which he has 
laboured so much, 

Readers of Mr. Church’s former work will assuredly welcome 
his charming version of The Story of the Persian War (15), with 
its carefully chosen and carefully coloured illustrations. The style 
is as good as possible, as may be seen by, amongst other things, the 
version of the story of Hippoclides. 


(20) Routledge’s Demy 8vo. Sixpenny Novels—Night and Morning. 
By Lord Lytton. Jacob Faithful. By Captain Marryat, &c. &e. 
London: Routledge. - 

(11) Four-handed Chess. By Captain George Hope Verney. London: 
Routledge. 

(12) Greek Wit: a Collection of Smart Sayings and Anecdotes. Trans- 
lated from Greek Prose Writers by F. A. Paley, M.A. Second Series. 
London: Bell. 

(13) Convalescent Cookery: a Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan 
London: Chatto & Windus. m 4 “ 

(14) Canal Adventures by Moonlight. By George Smith (of Coalville), 
Author of “ Our Canal Population.” London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

(15) The Story of the Persian War, from Herodotus. By the Rev. 


Alfred J. Church. With Illustrations from the Antique. London: Seeley, 
Jackson, & Halliday. 
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